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German Composition in Advanced Classes 


ERNST ROSE 
New York University, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—The article discusses the aims of an advanced class in German composi- 
tion, and describes the methods best suited to the purpose.) 


INCE 1925, the author of this article has taught free composition to 

fourth-year and fifth-year classes in German. He has had ample oppor- 
tunities for using various types of textbooks and experimenting with sev- 
eral possible methods. The students in these courses have been of various 
antecedents. Frequently they have enjoyed the advantage of a German- 
American or a Yiddish background. Although this cannot be called typical 
for general American conditions, the author has often had his best results 
from students with an undiluted Anglo-Saxon background. Indeed, his 
general experience points to the conclusion that good German style can be 
taught to the student with an English mother-tongue more easily than to 
the bilingual student. Bilingual students too often believe that they already 
know everything, and that the teacher should teach them style instead of 
bothering them with grammar and idioms. Thus, a German or Yiddish 
background is more likely to be an obstacle than an advantage. 

In presenting some of the observations on method drawn from his 
teaching experience, the author feels considerable hesitation. Having him- 
self arrived at his conclusions after several mistakes, he cannot vouch for 
their finality. He sets them down only because he believes they may be 
helpful in a discussion to which contributions from others are much desired. 
The need for such a discussion cannot be questioned, since teaching requ ire- 
ments in New York City and elsewhere stress a certain practical command 
of the foreign language, and consequently courses have to be designed to 
meet the needs of teaching candidates. 


I. DEFINITION AND AIMS 


First of all it must be stated that the term composition has come to in- 
clude two different things. In beginners’ and review books, composition is 
employed as a means to an end. Vos’s Oral and Written German (F. S. 
Crofts and Company) employs composition as a means for developing the 
students’ conception of grammar, and Baerg’s German Grammar Review 
with Composition (F. S. Crofts and Company) uses composition as a means 
of clarifying the student’s grammatical knowledge and giving practice in 
its application. The advanced books, on the other hand, teach composition 
as a desirable aim in itself; in these books, composition is also often called 
free composition. This article deals with free composition only. 

The teaching of free composition presupposes a mastery of grammatical 
fundamentals and the acquisition of a considerable passive vocabulary. 
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Both these aims cannot be assumed to have been achieved before the end 
of the third high-school year (or the second college year) in German. The 
fourth high-school year (or the third college year), then, is the earliest 
possible time when the teaching of free composition can be started with 
any profit. 

Free composition is taught for its own sake, and practical mastery of 
German is its ultimate aim. But this aim can be achieved only step by step. 
Free composition classes should aim at making active as many grammatical 
rules and as large a passive vocabulary as is warranted by given classroom 
conditions. Consequently, composition teaching in fourth-year German 
classes aims at a more limited grammatical command and a smaller active 
vocabulary than in fifth-year German. At all events, the aim should be 
taken as modestly as is possible without boring the best minds of the class. 
A too ambitious composition teacher will defeat his own ends. 


II. GENERAL METHODS 


A. By far the greatest number of composition books on the market 
follow the translation method. Model compositions in German are pre- 
sented, which the student is asked to imitate by translating into German 
a corresponding number of English compositions. The vocabulary either is 
practical, as in the commendable book of Paul Pope,! or it is more literary, 
as in the useful book of Josef Wiehr.? The practical vocabulary can be taken 
up by fourth-year students, and the more iiterary vocabulary by fifth-year 
students. 

Paul Pope, in the second part of his book, clearly steers away from 
mere translation, and it may be argued that, whatever the faults of trans- 
lation into the foreign language, translation habits at the end become so 
fixed as to lead to an unconscious Sprachgefiihl. I doubt whether this line 
of reasoning holds water. The English compositions of which translations 
are required are more or less “‘doctored” and carefully graded and so lead 
the student into the mistake of trusting too much to literal translation 
even when his own English models are not at all prepared for translation 
At best, a strangely unidiomatic or else highly stilted German will result 
from leaning too much upon the translation method. 

B. A consistently direct method seems to avoid some of the pitfalls 
of the translation method, and yet I would not advocate it either. Dis- 
cussion of finer points in grammar is virtually impossible in a German that 
the student at this stage would understand, and if possible at all, is in most 
cases a waste of time. Fourth-year or fifth-year classes rarely allow for 
more than two or three meetings a week, and no lesson should be sacrificed 
to pedagogical dogma without sufficient possibilities of practical achieve- 
ment. Likewise, a profitable correction of students’ papers can usually be 


1 Writing and Speaking German, Revised Edition (Henry Holt and Company). 
2 Graded Exercises German Composition (Oxford University Press). 
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better undertaken in English, and more often than not a certain idiom or 
grammatical rule can be easily demonstrated by an application through 
translation, where the direct method substitute would lack convincing 
force. ; 

C. Still, the use of English should never dominate a free composition 
class, and should rather be the exception. To such a practical adaptation 
from the direct method the term inductive method might be applied, if it 
is used with discrimination. The inductive method starts with the German 
model and leads the student to its practical mastery over the shortest 
possible route, preferably in the foreign language; but it does not exclude 
the mother-tongue if it lends itself better to the aim. This method does not 
deduce from the grammatical rule as the translation method frequently 
does, but starts with the demonstration which may or even may not lead 
to the consciously demonstrated rule. Like the direct method, the inductive 
method uses as much German in the classroom as possible, but does not 
ban English altogether; in practical teaching it has been found best to set 
aside a period once in a while when grammatical points are discussed in 
English or when problems have arisen from the correction of papers that 
can better be discussed in the mother-tongue. 

The inductive composition book has found a number of good repre- 
sentatives. In Spanish, Crawford’s composition books may be mentioned; 
in French, Mankiewicz and Rosenberg’s composition book is a good 
example. In German, L. M. Hayes’ German Free Composition’ can be recom- 
mended for modest requirements, while Nordmeyer and Richter’s Intro- 
duction to Commercial German‘ is intended for composition classes in com- 
mercial schools and represents a more advanced stage of teaching. Actual 
classes and individual students have been found to vary so greatly as to 
warrant the construction of an independent course with each new term. 
If this appears to place an unfair burden upon the teacher, he must remem- 
ber that composition classes by their continuous written assignments will 
always remain very strenuous. The intelligent administrative chairman, 
in arranging his teachers’ programs, will count composition courses double 
in estimating the teaching load. 


III. SPECIAL METHODS 


A. Vocabulary problems arise in two directions. One problem is that of 
size, the other of selection. At bottom, however, both problems are identi- 
cal. If, according to our definition, the aim of the composition course is 
activization of the vocabulary, then the number of words would be neces- 
sarily small and the words first deserving activization would be the basic 
words of the language, the so-called practical vocabulary. One can safely 
restrict the vocabulary to the words contained in Professor Purin’s Standard 


* J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
* Oxford University Press 
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German Vocabulary of 2000 Words and Idioms.5 Its mastery would enable 
the student to write simple correspondence and simple descriptions. This 
aim undoubtedly can be attained. 

If a more literary vocabulary is chosen, success depends entirely on the 
stage of teaching. At an early stage, practice in a literary vocabulary will 
rather enlarge the passive than the active vocabulary of the student and is 
therefore to be avoided. After thorough mastery of the basic vocabulary, 
however, it might be of benefit to the most gifted students, who then might 
perhaps write essays of a more literary character. But this is of little prac- 
tical value, unless it is done as a help for better reading and understanding, 
that is, its lasting benefits also lie in the direction of the passive rather than 
the active vocabulary. In a strict composition course, then, the literary 
vocabulary has little place. 

B. The presentation of the vocabulary should not follow any mechanical 
pattern. The words should be presented in connected stories grouped 
around carefully chosen topics, e.g., the railway station, the garden, the 
house, and the like. Here, wall-charts and similar material might be of con- 
siderable benefit, if they are presented in connection with a connected 
description. Heath’s wall charts are perhaps of a too elementary character, 
but the pictures presented in Der Sprach-Brockhaus* and in Duden’s 
Bildwirterbuch der deutschen Sprache,’ in Thora Goldschmidt,® or in Pin- 
loche’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache® might be of con- 
siderable help. The picture as the only basis of a composition exercise prop- 
erly belongs to the end of the course, where Pope’s composition book has 
deservedly placed it. 

C. Grammatical topics for treatment in a composition course should 
be selected from the viewpoint of practical usefulness. It is more important 
for a composition class to have a full mastery of word order and preposi- 
tions than of the intricacies of the German article or the German passive. 
To give a complete treatment of grammar or syntax would be pedantic. 

D. The presentation of grammar should be from the writer’s viewpoint 
rather than in philological fashion. The psychological approach is the 
correct one here. How do I express present time in German? should be the 
question answered, and not, How is the German present tense used? 

E. Idiomatic expressions should be drilled on. Their simple listing for 
memorizing will not do the trick. Rather select a small number and thor- 
oughly practise them. Mankiewicz and Leuchs have developed a number of 
exercises which are very useful. Up-to-date lists of idiomatic expressions 


*D. C. Heath and Company. 

6 Brockhaus, Leipzig 

7 Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig. 
§ Hirt, Breslau. 

* Brandt, Leipzig. 
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are given by Zieglschmid’s and Danton’s conversation books.?° In their 
topical (i.e., not alphabetical) arrangement they present suitable material 
for the composition teacher to choose from. Occasionally, one of their 
lessons could form the basis for a full composition exercise, as developed 
below (under H). 

F. Synonym and antonym exercises primarily help the passive vocabu- 
lary and should not be overdone. 

G. Oral exercises will prepare the student for the written assignment, 
but they are not its conditio sine qua non. Full oral mastery before writing 
is desirable for the development of Sprachgefiihl, but it should not be 
insisted upon. Some students will always write better than they speak. 

H. The ideal composition lesson should follow this pattern: 

1. Presentation of the material in connected fashion, preferably a 
model composition. 

2. Digestion of the material by clever questioning, repeated reading, 
repetition in slightly altered form (indirect discourse, different tense, and 
the like). 

3. Stimulation of associated words and ideas by drill on idioms, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, word-formation, asking questions on related topics, and 
the like. While this part of the lesson mainly serves the passive vocabulary, 
it may occasionally call forth words that have come into the student’s 
active use by other means. Much also depends on the material presented 
here; with little difficulty, the basic words can here be stressed also. 

4. Exercises in free composition. The earliest assignments would call 
for a free rendering of the model lesson in slightly changed form. A more 
advanced form of exercise would call for a rendition of the model lesson 
in a form augmented by some other material or in materially altered form. 
An entirely free composition on a new subject—based upon the presented 
material—should only be assigned to the most advanced students. 

I. Compositions on poems have a place at the end of the course and in 
the assignments, but should never form the basis of the lesson proper, as 
they do in some composition books. Either the poems selected for this type 
of exercise are bad poetry, and then they could just as well be rendered in 
the form of prose models, or the poems are good, and then they can be 
rendered in prose only by very advanced students already in possession of 
the necessary word-material. 


10 Prentice-Hall, Inc. and F. S. Crofts and Company, respectively. 





A New Kind of Spanish Club 


NANCY J. SIMPKINSON 
Bennett Junior High School, Piqua, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—This club, composed of non-Spanish students, is a valuable preparation 
for formal language study. It acquaints the students with the language, literature, and cul- 
ture of a foreign people, thus increasing the interest in foreign language, while paving the way 
for a more intensive study of that language, later on.) 


A SPANISH CLUB consisting of Spanish students is not unusual, but a 

Spanish Club that has for its members ninth-grade boys and girls who 
have never studied the language and in a school where they don’t teach 
Spanish, is an interesting experiment in the foreign language field. 

The experiment is a result of a belief of mine that the more a student 
knows about a subject, the more he will enjoy studying it. This is especially 
true of a foreign language. So many times students are plunged into Spanish 
or French with no previous knowledge of the subject, other than that it is 
“required.”’ The result is that the student is lost in a maze of new ideas 
and a new tongue, so he fails to receive full benefit from his study. It is 
rather like trying to swallow a whole meal in one gulp. 

Because of this new kind of Spanish Club, a student is introduced 
gradually to the foreign language. He has a prolonged period in which to 
absorb some of the new concepts which are a part of a foreign language. 
Then, by the time he is actually enrolled in a Spanish course, he has “di- 
gested” part of his Spanish ‘“‘meal”—and is in a better position to read the 
rest of his Spanish menu. 

In accordance with this idea, I organized a Spanish Club in a junior 
high school in which Spanish is not taught. My plan was to give these 
ninth-graders an opportunity to learn a little Spanish so that when they 
entered high school, they would have some conception of what Spanish is. 
After a consultation with the superintendent and principal, I announced 
a voluntary Spanish Club for fifty minutes a week, during school hours, 
and to my surprise over forty children appeared at the first meeting. 

Since that first club meeting, we have spent many profitable hours 
becoming better acquainted with Spain, her customs, her people, her lan- 
guage, and her literature. As yet, there are no signs of any fluent con- 
versationalists—one cannot expect miracles—but there are indications of 
a growing interest in and an enjoyment of Spanish, that I would have 
thought impossible for children who have never really studied the language. 

The objectives for the teacher of such a club must necessarily differ in 
part from those set up by the Modern Foreign Language Study, though 
the objectives mentioned in the Coleman Report, with the exception of 
reading and conversational ability, may be set up as goals for the class. 
These include knowledge of the customs, people, history and literature of 
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the foreign country, as well as ability to appreciate the Spanish references 
found in newspapers, moving pictures, novels, and on the radio. 

With these latter objectives in mind, the programs of the Spanish Club 
were planned to fit the level of ninth-grade interests. The minimum essen- 
tials of Spanish pronunciation were presented in the first lesson, together 
with the conventional ‘‘;Cémo est4 usted?” and ‘‘Muy bién, gracias.” 
These phrases were pronounced slowly by the teacher, then explained, re- 
peated by the club until they were recognizable to a Spanish-trained ear, 
and finally written on the blackboard. 

Our meetings have followed a general outline which has proved interest- 
ing enough to hold the students. Each meeting includes an introductory 
period devoted to actual Spanish words and phrases; a second part that 
familiarizes the students with Spanish culture—literature, customs, etc.; 
a third and concluding division of Spanish music. Upon this skeletal out- 
line, each program is built, for it includes all the essentials that can be used 
in a Spanish club for non-Spanish students. 

The first five minutes of every meeting are given over to reviewing the 
Spanish words and phrases that the class has already had, and to learning 
one or two new Spanish words. After the introductory “Buenos dias,” I 
ask several members “‘zCémo est4 usted?” or “gCémo esta su madre— 
(padre, hermano)?” Each student addressed answers either ‘“‘Bién, gracias” 
or “Muy malo.” In order to facilitate review, I use the phrase “:Qué es 
eso?” for identification of objects in the classroom whose names the class 
knows. For the other terms I use ‘“‘¢Cémo se dice en espafiol—”’ followed 
by the English translation of the word we are reviewing. After a few minutes 
of this type of word-study, we are ready for the advanced lesson, which 
usually consists of a few new words or phrases in Spanish. 

The method used in presenting new material is simple—the teacher 
pronounces it slowly several times until the class has mastered the pro- 
nunciation and knows the meaning of the word. Then we try to remember 
where we have seen or heard it used. Often, members of the class will bring 
in words copied from books or magazines, and ask to know their meanings. 
Western stories have supplied us with such words as patio, caballero, haci- 
enda, hombre, comprende, sabe, tonto and many others. In addition to these 
Spanish words commonly found in books, there are quite a number of 
phrases that radio announcers of Spanish programs have popularized: 
Senor, senorita, adiés, los amigos, La Paloma, La Cucaracha, etc. To these 
we have added the names of the days and months, the Spanish numbers, 
and a few of the essential verbs—such as ser, tener—conjugated in the 
present tense. One lesson was given over to a comparison of English and 
Spanish cognates, with emphasis placed on the similarity of spelling and 
the difference in pronunciation. After a few meetings, Spanish Club mem- 
bers began using snatches of Spanish in the halls, calling each other 
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Senorita or Seftor, bragging to their friends that they knew what the 
announcer said last night on a certain radio program. 

The second part of the club meeting is very flexible, for the term 
“culture” can be extended to include any number of things. Here we have 
tried to make the American boys and girls conscious of a civilization other 
than their own. We have used many methods to attain this: by contrasting 
some of our American customs with Spanish ones; by reading stories by 
famous Spanish authors; by studying travel articles about Spain and South 
America. Under “Old Spanish Customs” we have discussed courtship and 
marriage in Spain, a woman’s position in Spanish society, Spanish names, 
Christmas festivities, and other interesting customs of the Spaniards. 
Usually I spend a few minutes explaining these features, and then the 
students are free to ask questions or to comment, which they do with 
enthusiasm. 

For the literature part of the meeting, I have used such works as Juan 
Manuel’s Conde Lucanor, short stories by Pardo Bazan, Alarcén, Fernan 
Caballero, and of course, excerpts from Don Qutjote. First, the author is 
mentioned briefly—when he lived, what kind of person he was; then some- 
thing of the history of the times in which he was writing. With this intro- 
duction, the short stories are read, in English translation. At their com- 
pletion, club members discuss any unusual features of the stories that have 
interested them. 

Last, but by no means least, in the minds of the club members, is the 
musical part of the program, for we have learned four songs already and 
plan to learn another by the end of the semester. These songs are easy, both 
words and music, but I have found them by far the most popular addition 
to our programs. The club sings La Cucaracha, Me gustan todas, Yo soy tu 
paloma blanca and Serafina with much gusto, oblivious of other classes 
that are studying in nearby rooms. The pronunciation is not perfect, but 
it is as good as some of the Spanish I have heard in regular beginners’ 
classes in college. 

When learning these songs, the class copies the words from the board, 
then, after watching the words and listening to them in their musical 
setting (sung by the teacher) for two or three times, everybody joins in the 
singing. I find that two or three attempts, one each meeting, are enough 
to set the song in the minds of the class so that they are sure of themselves. 
After six weeks, the students have a song so well in mind that they do not 
need their copies, but can sing from memory. 

During the fifth month of our club, one of the members suggested that 
we give a program for the student body, at a regular bi-monthly school 
assembly. Accordingly, the club enthusiastically set about planning such 
an entertainment. Using only talent within the club, we put on a half-hour 
program, designed to show the school what we had been doing, and also to 
interest them in our work. 
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The assembly was planned as a radio program, ostensibly put on by 
Spaniards for friends in America. Two announcers, one speaking Spanish, 
one English, introduced the various numbers, which included a piano solo, 
La Paloma; a talk on wedding customs in Spain; an accordion solo, La 
Golondrina; a brief résumé of some of the “Old Spanish Customs” we had 
studied; a Spanish dance in costume; and a chorus singing the Spanish 
songs we had learned. The assembly was successful in every way, for the 
club members found real use for the things they had been studying, while 
the rest of the school enjoyed listening to the program. 

As a result of this experimental Spanish Club, the boys and girls who 
will be going into high school to study Spanish have a definite idea of what 
to expect. They have some knowledge of Spain and her people; they have 
been introduced to the Spanish tongue; they have been given the founda- 
tion for a better understanding of Spanish. It is my belief that these stu- 
dents will profit from their study of Spanish more than those whoare 
plunged into the foreign language with no previous experience in it. 

From the teacher’s point of view, this introductory period has its ad- 
vantages. The time usually spent in skimming briefly over the surface of 
the cultural aspect of a Spanish course, may now be used either to make 
a more thorough study of Spanish culture, or may be used as extra time for 
reading purposes. This is made possible because, during the club period 
of a year, the customs, habits, and temperament of the Spanish people have 
been discussed more thoroughly than is customary during a beginning 
course. Also, this introductory period gives the teacher an opportunity to 
discover the students who are not suited to foreign language study, and he 
may be able to divert them into some other field that would be more 
profitable to them and to the Spanish class. Under the present system of 
“required” subjects, this is not possible—for once enrolled in a class, a 
student is supposed to stay there, regardless of his interests and his ability. 

I recommend this type of club to those teachers who are desirous of 
creating more interest in foreign languages among the beginning students. 
This club stimulates real interest in the language in such a way that it is 
not only entertaining for the students, but it is of benefit to the teacher 
in subsequent instruction in regular classes. 








The Auxiliary Language Question’ 


Max TAtmey, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


(Author’s summary.—Usefulness of an adequate auxiliary language; objections against and 
possibility of an artificial language.) 


MEDIUM of communication in speaking and writing for the inter- 

change of ideas between persons of different mother tongues would be 
useful in science, literature, statecraft, journalism, commerce, wireless 
telegraphy. Some specific examples will show this quite obviously. At the 
World Power Conference in Washington in September, 1936, each delegate 
was provided with a telephone device enabling him to hear the same 
speech in four languages. Not long ago a Russian scientist, Docent E. B. 
Rabkin of Kharkof, sent me a monograph on color perception printed 
in four languages, Russian, English, French, and German. The immense 
expense incurred by the World Conference for the arrangements mentioned 
and by the Russian scientist for translating and printing his essay could 
have been saved by an easily acquirable and universally known medium of 
communication in speaking and writing between persons of different 
mother tongues. The instances showing the usefulness of and even need for 
our medium can be multiplied a hundredfold and are very frequent es- 
pecially nowadays. We only need to think of the League of Nations and 
other international bodies and conferences and of the broadcasts by famous 
statesmen, dignitaries, writers, etc., each speaking in his mother tongue 
which the listeners do not understand. 

The cumbersome expression “medium of communication in speaking 
and writing for persons of different mother tongues” has been advisedly 
used at the beginning of this essay instead of the convenient term “Aux- 
iliary Language.” For as we shall see very soon our medium can be only 
a devised or constructed linguistic system but not a natural tongue. Now 
if it be called “language” right from the start, objections at once arise in 
the minds of the uninitiated against our medium. Its opponents claim that 
a language must “grow by itself’ like a plant or an animal, that it can as 
little be constructed at will, produced artificially as a living organism, as 
the homunculus. An eminent linguist has even asserted that “an artificial 
language is contrary to all linguistic science.” 

If we take the word “language” in the ordinary sense, that is, as 
“a means of communication among the members of a single nation” (Stand. 
Dict.) acquired by them in early childhood, such views may, perhaps, hold 
true. At least they have never been disproved by the experience of mankind. 
Language, however, may also be defined in a second sense that has no 


1 Read before the Linguistic Club of Yale University on March 8, 1937. 
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reference to a particular nation, simply as a medium of communication in 
speaking and writing acquirable by persons of mature age. Experience has 
fully proved the possibility of a constructec partial language of this defini- 
tion. The Arabic numbers, the musical notes and terms, the mathematical 
signs and the scientific nomenclatures, are all fragmentary languages of the 
second sense. All these systems have not “grown naturally,” but have been 
devised by mathematicians, musicians, scientists. What is true of one 
fragment of language is true of any other fragment. All fragments of a lan- 
guage constitute a complete language. Simple logical reasoning thus refutes 
the above-stated views regarding language of the preceding definition. 
Moreover, great linguists, such as Jacob Grimm, Max Miiller, Hugo 
Schuchardt, and others, have held that an artificial complete language is 
feasible and can even be made more efficient than a natural language. Ex- 
perience finally has furnished the strongest confirmation of the possibility 
of a devised complete language. With all their faults the best-known 
projects called “International Languages” without any other qualifying 
adjective or “World Tongues” constitute experiments on so large a scale 
as to prove beyond peradventure the possibility of an artificial language, 
of a contrived medium for the expression of thought in speaking and writ- 
ing. There are other objections against our medium. They are of no sig- 
nificance and need not be dwelt upon. In the further discussion of our 
subject the term “Auxiliary Language’’ will be used for our medium. We 
have to show now which requirements the Auxiliary Language (AL) must 
comply with in order to be successful, that is, to be universally and last- 
ingly recognized. 

Requirements of the Auxiliary Language; difficulties of the natural lan- 
guages; lack of expressiveness as factor of greatest difficulty; English as the 
richest language; basic languages ——The AL must be strictly neutral, favoring 
no particular nation. For otherwise all other nations would refuse to recog- 
nize it. Because of this requirement no living language can be advocated 
as the AL since a living language would favor some nation. The second re- 
quirement of the AL is to be so easy that it can be fully mastered by an 
educated person in a few months. For otherwise intelligent people in all 
civilized countries would not learn it, would not find time to learn it. This 
requirement completely disposes of all arguments advanced in favor of 
selecting a natural language, living or dead, as the AL. It takes many years 
of hard assiduous study to acquire a mere smattering of a natural tongue 
and almost a lifetime to attain an adequate knowledge of it. From the two 
requirements it follows that the AL can be only a devised system, but 
not any one of the natural languages. 

The factors making these so difficult are excessive inflection, extrava- 
gant inflectional and other irregularities and immoderate multivocalness of 
the words. These factors refer chiefly to the theoretical acquisition of any 
language and are well known. In making practical use of a foreign tongue, 
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however, one is continually harassed by another factor which engenders 
even more troublesome perplexities and has been little known as a cause 
of great hardship. This factor is the necessity of a circumlocution in one 
language for expressing a concept which is expressible by a single word in 
another language. This source of greatest linguistic difficulty was pointed 
out in two essays of mine (‘‘Notes on a Model Language,” Scientific 
Monthly, April, 1929; “Model Language and Essentials of Arulo,’”’ Modern 
Language Journal, February, 1930). It was designated there as “‘lack of 
expressiveness” and was illustrated by various examples. A few more are 
added here for the sake of greater clearness. 


A. 1. To touch or push gently, as with the elbow, in order to convey a hint. 2. To bring up 
a young bird until its feathers are sufficiently developed for flight. 


Each of these two concepts is expressible by one word only in English: 
to nudge, to fledge. 
B. 1. Blunted in feeling due to overindulgence. 2. Originality and taste as exhibited in 
manner, decoration and dress. 


Each of these two concepts is expressible by one word only in French: 
blasé, chic. 
C. 1. Dejected feeling caused by the disappointments in real life. 2. Initial sound of a word. 


Each of these two concepts is expressible by one word only in German: 
Welischmerz, Anlaut. An Englishman, a Frenchman and a German are at 
a loss how to express four of the preceding six concepts without borrowing 
from two languages foreign to them. The AL should not cause such hard- 
ship, but should have six words, one for each of the six concepts under 
consideration, in order to be truly easy. 

English is far richer, far more expressive than any other language. Far 
more often than with any other tongue one meets, in a comparison pertain- 
ing to expressiveness, with concepts each expressible in English by a single 
word and only by a circumlocution in any other language. This statement 
is readily verifiable by an unprejudiced student and will be substantiated 
later in this essay by other specific examples. Furthermore, English has no 
such abhorrence of foreign words as prevails in other languages, but appro- 
priates them to a far greater extent than other tongues do, as evidenced by 
words such as auslaut, kindergarten, landsturm, weltanschauung, zeitgeist. 
It follows that English must be well considered in creating the AL. This 
point is of importance because all language inventors have hitherto pat- 
terned their systems mostly after one of the Romance languages, greatly 
neglecting the richest tongue, English. 

The third requirement of the AL is efficiency, fitness for expressing all 
ideas as well as the most efficient natural languages do. The AL can attain 
universal recognition only through being extensively resorted to in public by 
men of science and letters; and no writer or lecturer would make earnest ust 
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of a linguistic system that does not enable him to express himself in public as 
clearly, easily, and effectively as his mother tongue does. 

Projects consisting only of 850 words and called “‘Basic Languages”’ are 
claimed ‘‘to be adequate for all the ordinary needs of life’? and to have 
“special value as an auxiliary language.” This is an egregious error. It is 
true, with 850 aptly selected words one can accomplish a good deal in ex- 
pressing everyday thoughts and can even write an impressive article and 
some fair translation. But let one infatuated with such a project tell us in 
it all and everything about his bread and butter and daily life, and he will 
halt and stammer and break down in his speech. I gained this experience 
with a project of 900 words. Its enthusiastic devotees would extol it as being 
equal to their mother tongues in expressiveness and as enabling them to 
converse fluently in it. The much-vaunted fluency, however, which I ob- 
served in their gatherings, held true only with respect to stereotyped phrases 
and sentences, but as for the rest, it was a constant faltering and groping 
for words. A project of 850 words is unfit even for the réle of the ““World 
Tongue” which is intended chiefly for conveying the simple thoughts of the 
man in the street. For the function of the AL it is altogether out of the 
question. If a writer tried such a project for literary work, he would find 
himself constantly hampered and would quickly give up the attempt in 
despair. The AL must be adapted not only for expressing all ordinary ideas, 
but mainly for communicating the lofty thoughts of the best minds thinking 
in one language to the best minds thinking in another one. This is possible 
only with a system possessing a rich treasure of words laid down in dic- 
tionaries. 

It is a fallacy that a language is so much easier the fewer root words it 
possesses. Just the opposite is true. When a language which a writer may 
use for literary work has no equivalents for the words of his mother tongue, 
he has to resort to derivation, compounding, and roundabout expression. 
This entails great hardships. They are obviated by a rich vocabulary of the 
language used. The objection that an extensive vocabulary would tax the 
memory too much is not valid. No English student needs to remember all 
the words contained in the Standard Dictionary. Literary persons principally 
are in need of the AL; and only through them will it attain the indispensable 
universal recognition. If only they can find the required words in the dic- 
tionaries of the AL, their task in making use of it is far easier than when 
they have to forge those words. The AL will be used to a large extent for 
translating the natural languages. Any system which lacks equivalents for 
their words is inadequate for the function of the AL. 

Failure of the ‘‘World Tongues” or “International Languages”; motive 
for developing the system Arulo or Gloro; reasons for not designating it as an 
International Language without any other qualifying adjective——With respect 
to the two requirements of the AL, facility and efficiency, the so-called 
International Languages (IL) are utterly inadequate. They are very easy in 
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theory, that is, they can be learned very readily, but in practical use they 
are fraught with greater hardships and are far less efficient than the natural 
languages. Want of expressiveness, the principal factor making for difficulty 
and inefficiency in practise, is very much aggravated in all IL-projects. In 
the experience of serious-minded students they have turned out to be 
“haphazard artificial tongues,’ mere linguistic toys for enthusiasts and 
dilettantes, unfit for earnest use. All able students of the AL-problem have 
given them up as defective and entirely unavailing. This is the chief reason 
for the final bankruptcy of the best known IL-projects after a remarkable 
success lasting for about ten years. 

To overcome their defects a new system was evolved that complies with 
the requirements of the AL. It received the name ARULO, formed from 
the initials of the expression Auxiliary Rational Universal Language. For 
reasons explained below the name GLORO was recently added, not as a 
substitute but as a synonym of Arulo. The system is proposed for the réle 
of the Auxiliary Language (AL) and is not to be designated as an Inter- 
national Language (IL) without any modifying attribute. The first term 
clearly indicates the purpose striven for and intimates the kind of people 
chiefly to be reached, while the second term obscures both and even con- 
notes ideas that are provocative of opposition in wide circles. An IL appears 
to be intended mainly for the common people including children and 
youngsters and even to be a means of curtailing the natural languages. 
These ideas are repulsive to many, particularly nowadays with nationalism 
rampant everywhere. The AL, on the other hand, is at once recognized as 
a subsidiary means of communication between mature persons who are 
actually in need of such a medium. 

The Model Language idea and its origin.—The guiding principles for the 
make-up of the system Arulo or Gloro constitute the Model Language idea, 
the idea of a linguistic system which would be a model of rationality, ex- 
pressiveness and facility. The new system has been characterized in several 
publications (loc. cit., “Critical Remarks on Novial,” ‘““Word Composition 
in a Logical Language,” Modern Language Journal, December 1929 and 
December 1930) which have been approved by men of science and letters: 
Professor Charles H. Grandgent of Harvard University, Professor Robert 
H. Fife of Columbia University, Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, the late Garrett P. 
Serviss, Professor Albert Einstein, and others. Professor Grandgent’s pri- 
vate letter of approval, published with his express permission in my book 
on “The Relativity Theory Simplified” (page 175), reads as follows: 
Your article starts out most fascinatingly. Such a language as you describe would be a marvel 
if it were within the power of man to create. Even an approximation would be admirable. . . - - 
It is evident that the new language vastly surpasses in logical resources the more haphazard 
artificial tongues invented before. 

The first traces of the Model Language idea date back to my boyhood. 
Even at that time there arose an inkling of the factor, treated above, which 
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in mature years I clearly recognized as the one causing the greatest diffi- 
culties in the practical use of a foreign tongue. When I had learned the first 
foreign language, I was impressed with the fact that in many instances it 
was more expressive than my mother tongue, that many concepts could 
hardly be rendered in the latter, while in the acquired language each of 
them was expressible by a single word in spite of their complexity. By the 
age of eighteen I had acquired a working knowledge of six languages. 
Special attention was given to their comparative expressiveness, and the 
same condition was observed as had been met with in comparing my mother 
tongue with the first foreign language, to wit, the necessity of a circum- 
locution in one language where a single word, sufficed in another one. This 
means that in every one of the six languages there was want of expressive- 
ness in some instances. 

The preceding experiences engendered the idea of a language never 
affected by lack of expressiveness or always possessing one word for every 
concept which is expressible by a single word in any one of the principal 
languages. Moreover, the system imagined was further conceived as free 
from all irregularities and other illogicalities which abound in the natural 
languages and make them so difficult, in short, as rational throughout. This 
ideal of a language, ever present in my mind since boyhood, caused me to 
acquaint myself in mature years with many languages in order to acquire 
a wider knowledge of comparative philology, particularly of the compara- 
tive expressiveness of the various languages. These studies showed the 
principles for the make-up of a rational, expressive and easy linguistic 
system. It was subsequently called the Model Language for want of a better 
term. 

Brief history of Esperanto and Ido in this country; origin and development 
of the system Arulo or Gloro—Evidently the Model Language can be only 
a devised system. It shares this feature with all International Language 
projects. I therefore devoted a great deal of effort to some of them. As a 
boy I learned Volapiik. It only brought disappointment and was given up 
very soon. In mature age I studied Esperanto, wrote various articles in and 
on it, and published an English textbook of the project. In 1906 I founded 
the first Esperanto society in this country and lectured on the project in the 
New York City College and elsewhere. It became known thereby in the 
whole country. It had been all but unknown here before these happenings. 
After a year and a half, however, I abandoned it—as did many noted men 
(Wilhelm Ostwald, Otto Jespersen, Hugo Schuchardt, Louis Couturat, 
etc.)\—having convinced myself of its unfitness even for the réle of the IL. 
At that time (it was in the fall of 1907) appeared the Language of the 
Delegation, commonly known under the absurd name Ido. It was vastly 
superior to any previous project. I therefore devoted myself to it for fifteen 
years. Finally, however, I withdrew from it because it fell short of the 
Properties of the Model Language and because of its deterioration owing 
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to the untimely death of the able leader, Dr. Louis Couturat, and to the 
disappearance of the competent Ido Academy. At this place it is appro- 
priate to state that Model Language is identical with Auxiliary Language, 
the first term referring rather to the properties of the system sought and 
the second rather to its purpose. 

I had co-operated in the development of Ido, had published an ex- 
haustive English textbook of it and various other works in and on it, and 
had contributed extensively to Progreso and Mondo, the official organs 
for Ido. All these writings offered constructive criticisms of the system 
which were approved by the best Idists. The new Ido Academy, however, 
organized in 1921, remained reactionary. I therefore undertook all by 
myself the reform of the system. Its grammatical structure was consider- 
ably modified, adequate principles for the selection of the radicals, prefer- 
ably called root words, and for the derivation of other words from them 
were put up, and the vocabulary was purged of wrongly selected roots and 
was enlarged to a great extent. From these labors resulted a system which 
differs from Ido more than the latter differs from Esperanto. It is outlined 
in the publications cited above and is fully described in the ‘‘Arulo Text- 
Book.” 

Distinguishing features, aim and improvement of Gloro; works on it as yet 
unpublished ; important linguistic questions never even raised by any author.— 
The new system conforms to the principles for the Model Language and 
accords with the answers to linguistic questions which no writer has ever 
raised and which must be solved in order to arrive at a rational easy 
language. Our system differs thereby from all projects hitherto devised. 
Its main distinguishing feature is the purpose, pursued in developing it, 
to create a vocabulary so rich as to afford a word for every concept that is 
expressible by a single word in any one of the principal natural languages. 
This aim may remain an unattainable ideal, but it can be approached and 
has already been approached to a considerable extent, so that in many 
instances the system is more expressive than the natural languages. It has 
been further improved in four large works, unpublished as yet, which con- 
tain also suggestions for bringing it still nearer the aim. One of these works 
is a new revised grammar of Gloro. Another one entitled ““Model Language 
and Gloro or Arulo,” is a theoretical book wherein are set forth all the 
principles for the construction of a rational language and all aspects of the 
Model Language into which it is proposed that Arulo or Gloro should be 
developed. 

Linguistic questions of great interest are discussed and answered in 
this book. (1) Is the presence or absence in a language of the definite and 
indefinite articles an excellence or a drawback? (2) Which is the more useful 
way of comparing the adjective, the analytic or synthetic? (3) Is the 
possessive case, which is wanting in the Romance languages, useful or not? 
(4) Which is the more rational way of forming compound words, that of 
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Greek followed by English and German, etc., or that of Latin inherited by 
the Romance languages? (5) Which is the factor of greatest difficulty in 
the practical use of a foreign tongue? (6) Why is the passive voice ambigu- 
ous in most of the modern languages and how can it be made unequivocal? 
(7) Is the presence in a language of the subjunctive mode advantageous 
or not? (8) By which criterion is it possible to judge and even ascertain 
experimentally the efficiency of any language? Etc. All these questions can- 
not be dwelt upon in a short essay.? Only the last three are discussed here. 

A means for making the passive voice unequivocal; usefulness of a sub- 
junctive mood; principle for a good translation and experiment for ascertaining 
the efficiency of any language.—The passive voice may be defined as de- 
noting a transformation, a transition of the grammatical subject from one 
state into another through some agent expressed or implied or even only 
inferable. The glass is being broken= somebody breaks the glass. The sky 
is being obscured= something obscures the sky. In these examples there 
is a change from wholeness to rupture, from brightness to darkness. Such 
a transformation of the grammatical subject throuzh an agent forms the 
essence of the passive. Even when the subject does not yet exist before the 
act, as in the sentence “‘a canal is being dug,” a transformation can be made 
out in a clearly constructed passive, namely, from non-existence to exist- 
ence. 

The ancient languages build the passive synthetically with a formative, 
English, the Romance languages, Russian, etc., analytically with the 
auxiliary ‘to be.’ The first method is always clear; it indicates unmistakably 
a transformation, but does not imply a permanent state. Latin ‘domus 
construitur’ contains distinctly a passive; for ‘domus construitur’=one 
builds a house. But English ‘a house is built’ is no clear passive; it denotes 
a permanent state rather than a passive. The same unclearness obtains in 
the perfect tenses. ‘He has been convinced’ involves a permanent state 
just as ‘he is convinced’ does. In the present a distinct passive can be 
formed in English: the house is being built, he is being convinced. Such a 
construction cannot be used in the perfect tenses; one cannot say: the house 
has been being built. 

In the Romance languages there is no remedy for the unclearness of the 
passive even in the present. The French constructions ‘la maison est 
construite,’ ‘il est convaincu,’ ‘la maison a été construite,’ ‘il a été con- 
vaincu’ may denote a permanent state as well as a passive. The expression 
of the latter in the Romance languages by a reflexive verb is not very 
logical as shown elsewhere. 

The reason for the unclearness of the passive in most of the modern 
languages is the use of ‘to be’ as auxiliary for that voice. This verb counter- 


* All these questions and others have been treated in previous publications written in 
Ido or Arulo (Raporti, Suplemento, etc.) and Nos. 4, 5, and 8 also in the English essays men- 
tioned above. 
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acts the very essence of the passive, the idea of a transition from one state 
into another. For ‘to be’ signifies rather the continuing in a state. 

To obtain a clear analytic passive an auxiliary is needed which denotes 
a transformation. German uses such an auxiliary, and therefore its passive 
is always clear, in the perfect tenses as well as in the present. The auxiliary 
‘werden’ always indicates a transformation: ich werde iiberzeugt = one con- 
vinces me; ich bin iiberzeugt worden=one has convinced me; das Haus 
wird gebaut=one builds the house; das Haus ist gebaut worden=one has 
built the house. A construction with the verb ‘to be’ and the passive par- 
ticiple denotes in German a state in conformity with the principal sense 
of that verb: ich bin iiberzeugt=J have the conviction; ich bin iiberzeugt 
gewesen=I have had the conviction. The idea that somebody or something 
has imparted the conviction (idea of a transformation) is absent or irrele- 
vant in these sentences. The German verb ‘werden’ is an adequate auxiliary 
for constructing the passive voice in the Model Language. It assumes 
here the form ‘verdar’: me verdos kritikata=TJ shall be criticized=one will 
criticize me. 

English has no special hypothetical mode, and its subjunctive, used 
for doubtful assertions, is very defective. ‘‘ ‘Be’ and ‘were’ are almost the 
only surviving English subjunctive forms” (Stand. Dict., 1927, p. 2408). 
A supposition cannot be expressed in English through a principal sentence. 
It is always necessary to use a subordinate clause preceded by a phrase 
somewhat like ‘supposing that.’ Other languages have a fairly complete 
subjunctive and use it to indicate a supposition. 

In logic, philosophy, jurisprudence, assumptions as a basis for reasoning 
are very frequent. It is convenient to express them in principal sentences, 
as in the following German period: ‘Ein Kind sei iiber die Strasse gelaufen; 
hier habe ein Hindernis gelegen; das Kind sei deswegen gefallen und schwer 
verletzt worden; wer ist verantwortlich?’ Through the subjunctive it is 
evident that the three principal sentences are hypothetical. To make this 
period in English translation as clear as the original is, one must use a 
preliminary phrase, such as ‘supposing that’, before the first sentence and 
even repeat the conjunction ‘that’ in the other two sentences: ‘Supposing 
that a child ran across the street; that here lay an obstacle; that the child 
fell on account of it and was severely injured; who is responsible?’ The 
original is certainly as clear as the translation and more elegant. A period 
may consist of many hypothetical sentences. The repetition of ‘that’ before 
every one of them becomes annoying. Between the suppositional sentences 
may be interpolated factual ones rendering necessary even the repetition 
of the phrase ‘supposing that’ in order to distinguish the former from the 
latter. 

The suppositional mode, therefore, is desirable in the Model Language. 
Such a mode is formed by the endings -al, -il. It makes the translation of 
the German period as clear and elegant as the original is: ‘Un kindo koril 
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trans la strado; hike jacil un obstaklo; la kindo falil pro ol e lesverdil seriose, 
quu es responseva?’ 

The subjunctive is useful also in dependent clauses, as strikingly shown 
by the following example. ‘La filosofo verdis kondemnata al morio, pro ke 
il esil un koruptero dil juveni,’ the philosopher was condemned to death 
because 1t was supposed that he was a corrupter of the youth. The sentence 
is intended to show that the philosopher was condemned unjustly. If the 
dependent clause were in English ‘because he was a corrupter of the youth,’ 
that intention would be frustrated. It is therefore necessary to insert in the 
English translation the clause ‘it was supposed that.’ In the original the 
subjunctive makes this added clause superfluous; for ‘pro ke il esil’=be- 
cause it was supposed that he was. 

The subjunctive is hardly ever needed in the Model Language for ordi- 
nary writing, but is intended only for imitating the natural languages in 
translations. Its almost total lack in English is not felt as an advantage 
by all English students. “Our verb,” remarks the Standard Dictionary 
(1910, p. 1790), ‘‘has long been undergoing a process of impoverishment 
through the obliteration of its subjunctive mood.” 

A criterion has been found for judging the efficiency of any language. 
It is fitness for translation and is verifiable by an experiment. Of two 
languages that one is more efficient by means of which one can translate 
more faithfully an original composed in a third language. The faithfulness 
of a translation is determined by the approximation to the original of a 
retranslation into the original language. A translation is so much better 
the more carefully it is conformed to the following principle of translation. 
In rendering model prose one should follow the original most faithfully, going 
even as far as to observe the same order of the words, provided only that the 
translation is well intelligible and the norms of fairly good style of the trans- 
lating language are not infringed. This principle affords the following experi- 
ment. An author competent in languages A, B, and C translates an original 
of A into B and C in conformity with our principle. The two translations 
are retranslated into A, the B-translation by a second author and the C- 
translation by a third one, both competent and unacquainted with the 
original. Language B is more efficient than language C if the retranslation 
from B deviates from the original less than the retranslation from C does. 

English words having no equivalents in any other natural language; the 
name Gloro as a synonym of Arulo—A third one of the unpublished works 
on Gloro is a large dictionary Gloro or Arulo—English containing about 
fifteen thousand root words of the system. Estimating conservatively one 
may attribute three to four derivatives to a root. A writer or lecturer in 
our system thus has at his disposal an ample vocabulary of about fifty 
thousand words. 

The fourth work, finally, which has just been completed, is a large 
dictionary, English-Gloro or Arulo. It is especially in its elaboration 
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that the aim pointed out above has been appreciably approached. Gloro 
equivalents have been created for many English words for which there 
are no equivalents in any other natural language. Only a few of them can 
be presented here. In each case the definition of the English word is given 
first, then follows the latter succeeded by the Gloro equivalent. 

To put ashore and abandon on a desolate island or coast: to maroon, marunar. 

To suspend temporarily the execution of a sentence upon: to respite or reprieve, respitar. 

To talk or write about while knowing little: to smatter, smaterar. 

To experiment foolishly, make alterations so as to pervert or vitiate: to tamper, tamperar. 

To carry gently in a buoyant medium, as air or water: to waft, waftar. 

A matter of taste or a pursuit engaging unduly one’s attention and interest: fad, fado. 

Ill-gotten gain: pelf, pelfo. 

Light, vapory clouds driven rapidly before the wind: scud, skudo. 

Low, filthy quarter of a city: slum, slumo. 

One pretending to a superiority which he does not possess: snob, snobo. 


During the progress of the last work a means was found for christening 
our system with a new and, in some respects, better name which is intended 
as a synonym of Arulo, to wit, by the name Gloro. The reason for introduc- 
ing it was the prevailing objection against a devised language raised by 
many, especially by orthodox professional philologists. Unmindful of the 
second sense of the word ‘language’ mentioned above they insist that a 
language must “grow by itself.” In our system a special word was created 
for the second sense of language, namely, the word ‘gloto.’ It has no other 
meaning but “medium of communication in speaking and writing,” and it 
has no reference to any nation. The name ‘Gloro’ is formed from the ex- 
pression ‘gloto racionoza’=rational medium of communication. Since the 
word ‘language’ is altogether excluded from this definition, the new name 
is better apt to dispel the deep-rooted prejudice against an artificial lan- 
guage than its synonym is. Moreover, it furnishes more euphonious deriva- 
tives: Glorala = pertaining to Gloro, is certainly more pleasing than Arulala 
=pertaining to Arulo. This adjective is needed quite often and should 
be well sounding. 

Prospect for an adequate Auxiliary Language (AL) ; difference between the 
projects called International Language (IL) without any other modifying 
attribute and the AL; acquaintance with the AL enjoyed also by the common 
people as a factor conducive to world peace-—Two of the international lan- 
guages assumed the dimensions of a popular fad in all civilized countries. 
It faded away because the projects turned out to be woefully defective, 
yet it proves a widely felt need for the AL and justifies the expectation 
that an adequate system would have lasting success. Waves of popular 
enthusiasm for Volapiik, published in 1880, and to a lesser degree later for 
Esperanto, published in 1887, swept over all civilized countries. A few 
years after its appearance “all large cities of Europe and America had their 
courses of Volapiik,’”’ and there were “Volapiik societies distributed over 
the whole globe, as far as Cape Town, Melbourne, Sydney, and San Fran- 
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cisco” (Histoire de la Langue Universelle, by Louis Couturat, p. 142). What 
required several years to come to pass with a “haphazard tongue” and with 
poor means of communication is likely to take place in as many months 
with a system that “vastly surpasses in logical resources the more hap- 
hazard artificial tongues invented before,” and with the modern superior 
means of communication, wireless telegraphy, motion picture, aviation, 
especially since, owing to these very means, the need for the AL is now 
vastly greater than it was fifty-seven years ago. 

The AL is little needed in matters of everyday life in spite of contrary 
claims of visionaries, but is very necessary in the spheres of intellectual 
exchange. The AL differs in scope from the International Language (IL) 
without any modifying attribute. The latter, as indicated by its very ap- 
pellation, is intended for the nations, that is, principally for the masses 
whose intellectual horizon hardly extends beyond matters of everyday life. 
The AL, in contrast, is meant chiefly for educated mature persons and 
mainly for communicating ideas of social, economic, scientific, and educa- 
tional importance. Because of its appellation and scope there is widespread 
bitter opposition to the IL. Designation and scope of the AL do not make 
it liable to any reasonable objection. The linguistic projects devised hereto- 
fore have all been urged principally for the réle of the IL. Gloro is proposed 
mainly for that of the AL. This does not mean that the uneducated person 
is excluded from it. He, too, may learn it. The great facility of the IL 
projects is only apparent, that of Gloro is a true one. For this reason the 
man in the street can acquire a knowledge of it superior to the one which 
he has of his mother tongue. Acquaintance with the Auxiliary Language 
enjoyed also by the common people and those of meager education may be 
advantageous for them in some instances, as in broadcasting, will enhance 
the usefulness of the AL for those who actually need it, and may be an 
additional factor tending to obviate a disturbance of the peace of the world. 

Translations into Gloro of some pieces of choice English writing demon- 
Strating the efficiency of the system; translations resembling the originals as 
evidence of the efficiency of a language; a few grammatical hints—To show 
the efficiency of Gloro a few translations into it of choice English writing 
are presented here. Translation and original are given side by side to facili- 


_ tate the comparison of one with the other. It will be noticed that the two 


texts agree with each other word for word. A line of one is completely con- 
tained in the apposed line of the other. The concordance of the Gloro trans- 
lation with the original is a perfect one. This proves the efficiency of our 
system. For a language, any language, is so much more efficient the more 
faithfully one can translate into it an original composed in another lan- 
guage. The novel test, treated above, for ascertaining the efficiency of any 
language by translation and retranslation is hard to carry out. One can 
readily foresee, however, by a careful examination, what result a transla- 
tion would give if it were put to the test. Translations into a linguistic 
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project are no evidence of its sufficiency without some examination showing 
that they are equal to the test, that they would yield retranslations re- 
sembling satisfactorily the originals. When a project is declared to be 
efficient on account of translations into it of choice literature, the question 
is justified whether such an examination has ever been made by an im- 
partial umpire. 

The whole elementary grammar of Gloro is comprised in one short rule, 
to wit, the main parts of speech are recognizable by characteristic endings. 
There are eighteen such desinences, six of them occurring but very rarely. 
A noun ends in -o; an adjective in -a; an adverb in -e; an adjective denoting 
a person in -u; a plural in -i; the possessive case in -of (-uf, -if); the objective 
case in -n; the infinitive in -ar; the present tense in -as; the past tense in -is 
or in -id; the future tense in -os or in -od; the conditional in -us or in -ud, 
the imperative in -ez; the optative in -am; the subjunctive in -al; etc. 
Some of these endings may be elided for the sake of euphony, rime, etc. 
The consonants c and g are pronounced like ts in wits and the g in give. 
The vowels have the continental pronunciation. The accent rests on the 
last but one and in the infinitive on the last syllable. These few grammatical 
hints will enable the reader to understand the Gloro pieces presented here 
even without consulting the English at its side, since about 85 per cent of 
the words of Gloro and many of its formatives are known to an educated 
person. 








1. PRESIDANTU ROOSEVELTOF Paco ALOQUO 
IN BuENOs AIRES YE LA UNESMA 
DECEMBRO 1936; SELEKTITA PARAGRAFI 


Questa es nula konferenco por 
formacar alianci, por dividar la preduri 
di milito, por repartar landi, por traktar 
homa enti, velut se li esud la gaji 
in un ludo di hazardo. Nia skopo, sub 
fortunoza auspicii, es sikurigar la 
kontinuaciono dil prospero di paco. 


La viri, mulieri e kindi di la 
Ameriki savas, ke milit-vito in questa dio 
ed evo signifikas plu quam la mera 
kolisiono di armei; li vidas la 
destrukciono di urbi e farmerii; li 
previdas, ke filii e nepoti, 
se li survivas, titubos dum longa 
yari ne nur sub la onero di poverezo, 
sed anke in la mezo dil menaco di ruptita 
socio e la destrukciono di 
konstitucional guverno. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PEACE ADDRESS 
AT BuENOsS AIRES ON THE FIRST OF 
DECEMBER 1936; SELECTED PARAGRAPHS. 


This is no conference to 
form alliances, to divide the spoils 
of war, to partition countries, to deal with 
human beings as though they were the pawns 
in a game of chance. Our purpose, under 
happy auspices, is to assure the 
continuation of the blessing of peace. 


The men, women and children of the 
Americas know that warfare in this day 
and age means more than the mere 
clash of armies; they see the 
destruction of cities and farms; they 
foresee that children and grandchildren, 
if they survive, will stagger for long 
years not only under the burden of poverty, 
but also amid the threat of broken 
society and the destruction of 
constitutional government. 
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Vi, qui assemblas hodierne, geras sur vi 
in via deliberacioni la esperi di 
milioni di homa enti in altra min 
fortunoza landi. Trans la oceano ni 
vidas kontinenti dislacerita per olda 
odii e nova fanatismo. Ni audas la 
demando, ke nejustezo e neegalezo verdam 
korektigata per rekursar al gladio e 
ne per rekursar a raciono e pacoza 
justezo. 


Ni savas anke, ke vasta armamenti 
orias sur yeda latero, e ke la laboro 
krear li employas viri e mulieri 
milionope. It es naturala, autem, por 
ni konkludar, ke tala employo es 
falsa employo, ke ol erektas nula 
permananta strukturi e kreas nula 
konsumerif vari por la susteno di un 
duranta prospero. Ni savas, ke nacioni 
kulpoza pri questa folaji neeviteble 
konfrontas la dio, utre quande lia armi 
di destrukciono mustas verdar usata 
kontre vicini, o quande un nesolida 
ekonomio velut un domo di karti 
disfalos. 


2. NASKO DI LA LAKRIMO 
da 
Dro. Ignatz Hermann 
La okulo di la homo 
Olim venis al cielo. 
Prosternante devan Deo 
Olu pregis la Adono: 
“Donez a me adornivo, 
Por ke olu me distingam 
In la facio di la homo.” 
La Kreintu astonerdis 
Pri la prego dil okulo 
Suficante distingata 
Mem sem adorniv aparta 
Kom katoptro di la almo. 
Lu gracioze interogas: 
“Num desiras tu juveli? 
Forsan perli, diamanti?” 
Lore dicid la okulo: 
“Nule me desiras perli, 
Nule anke diamanti, 
Quin ya furtus mala homi. 
Donez a me adornivo 
Nefurtebla, neperdebla.” 
Ridetante dicis Deo: 
“Retreandez tu al tero, 


You who assemble today carry with you 
in your deliberations the hopes of 
millions of human beings in other less 
fortunate lands. Beyond the ocean we 
see continents rent asunder by old 
hatreds and new fanaticism. We hear the 
demand that injustice and inequality be 
corrected by resorting to the sword and 
not by resorting to reason and peaceful 
justice. 


We know, too, that vast armaments 
are rising on every side and that the work 
of creating them employs men and women 
by the millions. It is natural, however, for 
us to conclude that such employment is 
false employment, that it builds no 
permanent structures and creates no 
consumers’ goods for the maintenance of a 
lasting prosperity. We know that nations 
guilty of these follies inevitably 
face the day either when their weapons 
of destruction must be used 
against neighbors or when an unsound 
economy like a house of cards 
will fall apart. 


BIRTH OF THE TEAR 
By 
Dr. Ignatz Hermann 

The eye of man 
Once came to heaven. 
Prostrating itself before God 
It prayed the Lord: 
“Give me an adornment 
That it may distinguish me 
In the face of man.” 

The Creator was astonished 
At the prayer of the eye 
Sufficiently distinguished 
Even without a separate adornment 
As the mirror of the soul. 
He graciously asks: 
“Do you wish jewels? 
Perhaps pearls, diamonds?” 

Then said the eye: 
“Nowise do I wish pearls, 
Nowise also diamonds, 
Which bad men would certainly steal. 
Give me an adornment 
That cannot be stolen, cannot be lost.” 
Smiling said God: 
““Go back to the earth, 
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Sur la voyo tu recevos 
L’adornivo desirata.” 
Descendante frol cielo 
La okulo vidis nubo 
Formacita dal fumuro 
Di brulanta granda urbi 
E vilaji e foresti. 
Tra lakuni in la nubo 
La okulo vidis agri 
Devastita e sur oli 
La militof mult viktimi 
Mutilita, okcidita. 
Lore la okulo sentis 
In su ulo opresanta 
E saltanta ad extere. 
En! Aparis in l’angulo 
Di ol ronda granda guto 
Velut perlo klara, velut 


Diamanto reyonanta ... 


Lore naskis la lakrimo. 
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On the way you will receive 
The adornment desired.” 
Descending from heaven 
The eye saw a cloud 
Formed by the smoke 
Of burning great cities 
And villages and forests. 
Through gaps in the cloud 
The eye saw fields 
Devastated and on them 
The war’s many victims 
Mutilated, slaughtered. 
Then the eye felt 
In itself something oppressing 
And springing outward. 
Lo! There appeared in the corner 
Of it a round big drop 
Like a pearl clear, like 
A diamond radiant... 
Then was born the tear. 








On the Use of the German Relative Pronoun 
After Prepositions 


G. J. TEN Hoor 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
(Author’s summary.—An examination of nine hundred pages of modern German prose con- 
taining selections by seventy-eight representative authors shows that the relative pronoun 
referring to an inanimate object and standing after a preposition is used more than ten times 
as frequently as the wo-compound which might be substituted for it. The statement of the rule 
as found in our grammars, should be altered to conform to this fact.) 


HOULD teachers of German teach their students to say and to write: 

der Bleistift, womit ich schreibe, der Bleistift, mit welchem ich schreibe, 
or der Bleistift, mit dem ich schreibe? 

If we examine the beginning German books most widely used in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges, we find the rule which should help us answer this 
question expressed in one of two ways. About half of these books state the 
rule essentially as follows: ‘(Compounds of wo-+-a preposition (wor before 
prepositions beginning with a vowel) may be used in place of a relative 
when referring to lifeless objects’? (Schinnerer, Beginning German [Mac- 
millan, 1935], p. 138). To this group of books, which either state or imply 
that wo-compounds may be substituted for relative pronouns, belong the 
grammars and beginning German books of Bach, Bierwirth, Bloomfield, 
Chiles and Wiehr, Cochran, Curts, Diez, Evans and Réseler, Gohdes and 
Dodge, Morgan and Mohme, Pope, Steward, and Ziegelschmid. The rule 
as found in most of these books gives no indication of the frequency with 
which the wo-compound is substituted for the relative pronoun (either der 
or welcher). It implies that any and all prepositions may be compounded 
with wo. The rule can scarcely guide the student in his selection of the suit- 
able form. Something in the way of a preference is suggested in Prokosch 
and Morgan, An Introduction to German ([Holt, 1923], pp. 199-200; re- 
peated verbatim in Prokosch, Deutsche Sprachlehre [Holt, 1930], pp. 191- 
192): “Some writers prefer the relative pronoun when referring to a definite 
antecedent, but the relative compound when referring to an indefinite one”’; 
and in Becker and Rhodes, Elements of German (Scott, Foresman, 1909, 
p. 82, footnote): ‘“The use of these compounds is less common than for- 
merly. We now often say auf denen, in der, or auf welchen, in welcher, etc., 
when referring to things. Certain compounds have been lost altogether, 
as worum, for which we must always substitute wm das, or um welches.” 

The second group of authors state the rule essentially as follows: “In- 
stead of a relative pronoun after a preposition wo (wor before vowels) is 
often substituted for the relative pronoun in the dative and accusative cases, 
when the pronoun refers to a thing” (Ross, Ross, and Aron, Ich lerne 
Deutsch [Harpers, 1935], pp. 170-171). All the authors in this group seem 
to indicate a preference for the wo-compounds. The substitution of these 
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forms for relative pronouns when referring to things is considered “quite 
common” by Betz and Price (A First German Book). Haertel and Cast, 
Spanhoofd, Whitney and Stroebe, and Hagboldt and Kaufmann use the 
word “frequently” to describe the substitution of compounds for relative 
pronouns, while Alexis and Schrag, Thurnau, and Harris believe this occurs 
“often.”’ Heffner, Jackson, and Betz and Price (Learning German) use the 
words “usual” and “‘usually.’’ Schmidt-Glocke (Deutsche Stunden [Heath, 
1928], p. 217) state the rule negatively: “A preposition is generally not 
used with the dative and accusative of a pronoun when the latter refers to 
an inanimate object.” Zeydel, A First Course in Written and Spoken German 
(Knopf, 1928, p. 53), explains that German “usually, though not always” 
uses adverbial compounds instead of relative pronouns, while Vos, Essen- 
tials of German (Holt, 1936, p. 185), states that German does so “usually, 
though not necessarily.”’ Raschen’s rule (German Review Grammar [Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1933], p. 82) is unintelligible. Lindahl (An Introduction to German 
[Farrar and Rinehart, 1936], pp. 98-99) seems to indicate that the form 
in dem can never be used: ““The relative pronoun, der, die, das, referring 
to an inanimate object and preceded by a preposition, takes the form wo- 
(wor- before a preposition beginning with a vowel), stands before the 
preposition, and is attached to it.’’ Curme, in his A Grammar of the German 
Language (Macmillan, 1922, p. 201), formulates the rule as follows: ‘When 
the relative pronoun refers to a thing, it is very often replaced after preposi- 
tions by a compound adverb consisting of wo or wor (before a vowel) and 
the desired preposition.” 

If the rule, as stated in the grammars, were strictly applied, we would 
have to suppose such compounds as wozwischen, wogegeniiber, worohne to 
be either possible, common, or (according to one grammar) necessary. 
Prepositions with the genitive would present special difficulties, for how 
could one combine with wo such a preposition as um . . . willen? The form 
um dessen willen does occur (see Nichols, Modern German Prose (Holt, 
1908 and 1935], p. 193: aus dem Nutzen oder Schaden, . . . um dessen willen 
sie ihn interessieren). Combinations such as wotrotz, wojenseits, woroberhalb 
would, to say the least, sound rather clumsy. 

In order to determine the usage of recognized modern German authors 
the present writer has examined nine hundred pages of German prose, 
counted the occurrences of wo-compounds substituted for relative pronouns 
referring to inanimate objects, as well as instances of prepositions followed 
by relative pronouns, and compared the results. The following books 
were selected for this examination: Moderne Deutsche Erzihler, edited 
by R. O. Réseler (Norton, 1935); Favorite German Readings, edited by 
E. H. Zeydel (Crofts, 1932); Modern German Prose, edited by A. B. Nichols 
(Holt, 1908 and 1935); Mitten im Leben, edited by W. Diamond and B. A. 
Uhlendorf (Holt, 1928); and Modern German Stories, edited by A. W. 
Porterfield (Heath, 1928). These five volumes contain selections from the 
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works of seventy-eight German authors including Anzengruber, Auerbach, 
Bahr, Ebner-Eschenbach, Freytag, Fulda, Goethe, Grillparzer, Hauff, Carl 
Hauptmann, Hebbel, Keller, Heinrich Mann, Thomas Mann, Nietzsche, 
Rosegger, Schmidtbonn, Schnitzler, Schénherr, Storm, Sudermann, Thoma, 
Wassermann, Werfel, Wildenbruch, Viebig, and a number of scientists, his- 
torians, and critics. It need hardly be said that relative pronouns referring 
to living beings (der Mann, mit dem...) and wo-compounds referring to 
entire clauses (ebenso leicht und behend strich ich das Stoppelfeld vom Boden 
weg, wobei ich nicht versiumte ...) were disregarded in making the count. 

The results of the examination are surprising and enlightening. In the 
first book examined, Moderne Deutsche Erzihler, are found thirty-five in- 
stances of the type der Bleistift, mit dem, two of the type der Bleistift, mit 
welchem; only once does the adverbial relative appear (p. 49: Es gab keine 
kirchliche Wiirde, wonach mein Ehrgeiz nicht gegriffen hatte). The results are 
only slightly different in the case of Favorite German Readings. Here the 
preposition followed by the relative pronoun appears forty-three times, 
the adverbial relative with wo only six times. It is interesting to note that 
these six examples are found in Storm’s In St. Jiirgen. In this story, how- 
ever, the relative pronoun after the preposition occurs fifteen times. 
Modern German Prose yields one hundred thirteen instances of the preposi- 
tion followed by the relative pronoun, seventy-six of these with the proper 
form of der, while only fifteen examples of the wo-compound occur. Mitten 
im Leben contains twenty-eight examples of the relative der after a preposi- 
tion, one example of welcher after a preposition, and only two instances of 
wo plus a preposition. One of these is probably used to avoid the repetition 
of dem: den Tisch, an dem er ass, und das Bett, worin er schlief (p. 13). 
Finally, Modern German Stories has fifty-seven instances of the preposition 
followed by the relative pronoun, forty-two of these with der, and again 
only two examples of the wo-compound. 

The results may be tabulated as follows: 
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preposition | preposition preposition preposition examples 
Moderne Deutsche 
Erzihler 35 2 37 1 38 
Favorite German 
Readings 37 6 43 6 49 
Modern German 
Prose 76 37 113 15 128 
Mitten im Leben 28 1 29 2 31 
Modern German 
Stories 42 15 57 2 59 
Totals 218 61 279 26 305 
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The above statistics yield the following percentages of total number of 
instances: Type mit dem: 71 per cent; type mit welchem: 20 per cent; type 
womit: 9 per cent. The type of the relative pronoun after a preposition 
thus constitutes 91 per cent of the total number of examples compiled. 
It appears, therefore, that the relative pronoun referring to an inanimate 
object and standing after a preposition occurs more than ten times as often 
as the wo-compound which might be substituted for it. 

The examination revealed other interesting results. (1) Only seven 
prepositions are represented in the twenty-six examples of wo-compounds 
actually occurring in the books examined. The form womit occurs ten times, 
worin six times, wonach three times, woraus, wozu, wodurch each twice, nd 
wobei once. (2) The relative adverb wo, in a local and, less often, in a tem- 
poral sense (an dem Orie, wo... , von dem Augenblick an, wo... ), occurs 
one hundred seven times; the relative wohin (in Erfurt, wohin er zur 
Universitat ging) occurs three times. The textbooks say nothing of the 
relative use of wo in spite of the fact that it seems to occur four times as 
frequently as wo-compounds. (3) The relative adverb da (die Zeit, da man 
die Végel blendete) is found ten times. (4) There are four instances of da 
plus a preposition used in a relative sense (die Schnur, daran er gefiihrt 
wird). 

On the basis of these figures it would appear that the rule describing the 
use of the relative pronouns after prepositions, as expressed in our German 
books for beginners, should be modified to read somewhat as follows: When 
the relative pronoun refers to a thing, it may be replaced after certain preposi- 
tions by a compound adverb consisting of wo or wor (before a vowel) and these 
prepositions. Modern usage indicates, however, that this substitution is not 
very common. By no means all prepositions admit of this compounding. 

Clearly, we should teach our students that the best way to say “the 
pencil with which I am writing” is der Bleistift, mit dem ich schreibe. 
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“Cultural Patterns’ and the Language Teacher 


LANDER MacCLintTock 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—The reading of Dr. Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture suggests that 
the study of different civilizations through foreign languages, may be of the greatest benefit 
to the student, not only socially but psychologically. It serves as a challenge for his accepted 
intellectual and moral system.) 


READ recently Dr. Ruth Benedict’s fine and illuminating book, Pat- 

terns of Culture, and as I was turning it over in my mind it struck me 
that foreign language teachers might find solace and inspiration in its ideas 
and effective ammunition in its telling phrases. It certainly stimulated me 
to re-phrase in my own mind the classic and fundamental idea that the 
primary purpose of the teacher is a cultural and social one, but cultural in 
a much more fundamental sense than that in which we ordinarily under- 
stand the word. Anthropologists and sociologists have been more and more, 
in recent years, emphasizing the all-importance of culture, of civilization in 
social organization and behavior. By culture, of course, I need not point 
out to you that the anthropologist means the pattern of social behavior. 
Certainly the theory of great hereditary and racial influence has been dis- 
carded; we do not know even what the word “race” means. Anthropologists 
have never been able to work out definite criteria. They have tried cephalic 
measurement, pigmentation, Bertillon measurements, religion, and lan- 
guage as racial criteria, and each has proved entirely unsatisfactory. The 
biological and physiological explanation of many emotional and social phe- 
nomena is extremely shaky. What really binds men together, what really 
makes a nation, is their culture, the ideas and standards they have in 
common. “If, instead of selecting a symbol like common blood heredity and 
making a slogan of it, the nation were to turn iis attention rather to the 
culture that unites its people, emphasizing the major merits and recog- 
nizing the different values which may develop in a different culture, then 
it would substitute realistic thinking for a kind of symbolism which is 
dangerous because it is misleading.” Each culture, each civilization, has a 
driving force, an ethos, a distinctive quality which is the thing that makes 
a German German, a Frenchman French, an Italian Italian, and this it is 
our business primarily to understand and to convey. When the ethos is 
gone, when the impulse is expelled, no longer is that people truly active; 
they do not live, they are lived. This is the thesis of Oswald Spengler’s 
famous Decline of the West, a book so very profitable to all of us in its 
analysis of the essences of different cultures. 

More and more psychologists are realizing that most forms of psychoses 
are due to the maladjustment of the individual to his cultural surroundings. 


1 Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture, New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 
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He is abnormal if “‘normal’’ means what is done ordinarily at the time and 
place where he lives. At another time in another place he might be entirely 
sane. The crazy man of today may easily be the sane man of tomorrow. 
“We have but to look back a generation to see the extent to which revision 
has taken place in our most intimate behavior. Whence, then, our resistance 
to cultural change? It is in large measure due to the misunderstanding of 
cultural conventions and especially to our exaltation of those which happen 
to belong to our nation and decade.” A little acquaintance with other con- 
ventions and a knowledge of how various these may be would do much to 
promote a better social order, and here is the opportunity of the teacher 
of modern languages, who, in my opinion, is above all the ambassador and 
interpreter of foreign cultures. Other aims, other objectives are really 
subordinate to this. And we must keep this constantly in mind from the 
beginning of our teaching, every hour, above all if we can have the student 
only two years. The knowledge which we teach of foreign civilization will 
perhaps serve to promote peace and friendship. But primarily, in my 
opinion, it will serve as a challenge to us, as a challenge to our own culture 
whereby we may judge ourselves whether to condemn or to commend. We 
must get a perspective on our own time, on our own mores before we can 
even comprehend them intelligently. Before we speak of “American insti- 
tutions,” that phrase so glibly repeated, we must know what French insti- 
tutions are, and German institutions, and Russian institutions. We must 
ask, ‘“How have these people solved the problems with which we are con- 
fronted in our changing world?” We have a terrific race problem entirely 
unsolved. What can we learn from the French? Our divorce rate is rising. 
Possibly we can learn something from the Russians. Is capitalism and the 
uncontrolled acquisition of property the answer to our economic problem? 
Perhaps in Russia or Italy we will find the answer. 

How are we to enable our students to challenge their ideals and their 
organization in this rapidly changing world unless it be by presenting to 
them the essences of other points of view through knowledge of different 
literatures, institutions, and customs, the bases of which are in other 
cultures? 

When I suggest this idea to some of my colleagues, they ask me the 
question, ‘Why not do all this in English?” If you propose to examine 
another culture it would seem unnecessary to go to the trouble of learning 
a foreign idiom. My answer to this objection, I think, must be clear to 
teachers of foreign languages. A people’s language is an essential of its 
culture. It is at the same time the medium of expression and the essence 
of the thought itself. It is a mistake to suppose that one can separate 
thought from language. We all know that every language is untranslatable. 
The Italian proverb says, “Traduttore tradittore,” and when we are trying 
to discover something so intangible and difficult as the essential impulse 
which actuates a man or a civilization, we cannot do it in translation. We 
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must use the language of that culture. Every word carries a social import. 
How, for example, could one possibly translate into any other language 
un monsteur? or la maison nuptiale? or la maison mortuaire? Of course, one 
could multiply such instances by the thousands in any language. Each of 
these involves a lesson in culture history. In my own teaching, even in the 
most elementary grades, I try to keep this as the focal point, the challenge 
of other cultures to our own: the study of other folk ways and folk idioms, 
not as curious museum pieces to be stored in the mind as instances of foreign 
barbarity, but as living entities, as answers to life’s problems perhaps just 
as good as our own, maybe even better. I do not suppose there has ever 
been a time when the teacher of modern languages has had a greater oppor- 
tunity to serve the State. 











J ardin a Enfants 


MILDRED RENSHAW STOUSE 
Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


(Author’s summary.—A few lesson plans for Kindergarten French with an introductory note 
on problems met by a French teacher in a pre-school and her own experiences in trying to 
solve them.) 


FEW years ago, when I was asked to teach French in Kindergarten 

(my former teaching experience before my marriage having been in 
High Schools) I accepted most enthusiastically, commenting on my stroke 
of good fortune for this opportunity to get back into the teaching profession 
in such an apparently pleasant, comfortable way. No papers to correct, 
no more worrying about and with students over extensive and intensive 
reading—how easy it would be!—I think that it took exactly three days of 
teaching French in Kindergarten for me to discover that what I had 
actually undertaken was decidedly a “job” and one that called for much 
originality and study. The search for suitable material resulted unsatis- 
factorily, for there was not very much to be found except in the way of 
French songs. Our Nursery School, however, already boasted of a music 
department; therefore, I could only justify the putting of French songs 
into my department for the French (language or culture) that could be 
acquired through this medium. But, what else could one do to keep very 
little tots interested in a foreign language—just how to begin each day and 
how to proceed? In the fifteen minutes a day allotted for each French class, 
I found that I would have to include from four to five different topics in 
order to keep the children playfully interested. There was necessarily repe- 
tition from day to day but repetition through variety so as to eliminate 
dull monotony which little children do not accept very readily. If you can 
not hold the child’s attention, he will quietly, but determinedly, leave the 
room in search of something more interesting to do. So, first of all, alertness 
was always to be considered and then, very naturally, simplicity. That is, 
simplicity of material, of idea, of expression—the teacher ever watchful, 
for correct pronunciation from the very start and stressing both, aural and 
oral training. The sense of touch is very pleasant and essential to children, 
so I found it was important not only to permit but to encourage the 
handling of all material brought in for class. And last but not least, drama- 
tization must be predominant, for it is in this that little children rejoice. 
No matter how simple the topic may be, let the child act it out—you are 
sure then of his whole-hearted co-operation and his good-will. 

After conferring with a friend who had recently been appointed to teach 
French in another school for young children, we decided to make an outline 
of the French work that we thought could be covered in Kindergarten. 
Before I give these lesson plans, I would suggest that on the first day you 
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come prepared to meet your groups of little students with “‘Frére Jacques” 
as your objective. It is an easy song to teach and to learn and the children 
respond spontaneously to it. Besides, it is certainly one of the songs that 
we want in our repertoire. So, come to class supplied with an old bell and 
rope (if you can’t buy one, make one) and hang it anywhere. Give an oppor- 
tunity to each little tot to ring it as the rest of the group sings ‘‘Sonnez les 
matines.””’ You will be surprised to see what a favorable attitude they will 
accord you after this little dramatization, for, by winning their regard you 
have won half your battle—you have not only sold “‘Frére Jacques” to 
them but French too. 

Below are three lesson plans taken from our General Outline of Jardin 
d’Enfants. All the parts of a Lesson Plan should be included in each day’s 
work as far as this is possible (variety to prevent monotony) but naturally, 
the mastery of a Lesson Plan will come only at the end of several weeks of 
drill and repetition. 

LEsson PLAN I 


LES ANIMAUX 
A. Illustrative Material 


1. French picture books of animals. 3. Animal pictures cut out of magazines. 
2. French post cards of animals. 4. Toy animals in nursery room. 
B. Touch 


1. Have child come and ask teacher in French for the animal he wants (bring in: ‘“‘Merci’’ 
and “il n’y a pas de quoi”). 

2. Collect the post cards, shuffle them and present them to the children once more giving 
the French terms. 

3. Have children exchange animal post cards (or the toy animals in the nursery room) with 

one another. 
C. Games 

1. Draw outlines of animals on board. Have children name them in French. Child who 
names the most is the winner. 

2. Have children place the animals in a circus ring roughly built on a table. The child who 
can say the names of the most animals becomes the ring leader. Has privilege of mak- 
ing animals perform as teacher encourages with a “Bravo.”’ This cry is quickly taken 
up by the whole group. 

3. Mention name of an animal and have child mimic it. 


D. Songs 
1. Au jardin des animaux. 3. Il court, il court, le furet. 
2. Il était une bergére. 4. A Paris. 


E. Dramatization 
1. Have children dramatize songs. 
F. Conversation 
Voici le lion, 1’éléphant, le mouton, etc. 
Donnez-moi le lion, le cheval, le tigre, etc. 
Qu’est-ce que c’est? Est-ce un lion? Est-ce une brebis? etc. 
Merci: Il n’y a pas de quoi, etc. 
(After completing this lesson, we were fortunate in being invited to see “Les Trois Ours” 
Presented in French by one of the neighboring elementary schools). 
(When most of the material in Lesson Plan 1 has been mastered a trip to the park to visit 
the zoo will prove very gratifying). 
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1. La Chanson des petits et des tout petits. Hermin Dubus, Musique de Paul et Georges Schlosser 
Bibliothéque d’ Education, 15 rue de Cluny, Paris (Se). There are instructions given “pour 

mimer et jouer la chanson”’ ou “pour animer la chanson.” 

2. Chansons, Poésies et Jeux Francais pour les enfants américains. Composés et Recueillis par 
Agnes Godfrey Gay. Brentano’s, New York. 

3. Vieilles Chansons pour les petits enfants avec accompagnements. de Ch. M. Widor; Illustra- 
tions par M. B. de Monvel. 

4. Simples Notions de Francais (Données au Moyen de Nombreuses Illustrations Chansons et 
Rondes) par Paul Bercy. Brentano’s, New York. 


Note: The French post cards of animals that we had were stamped Edition Frangaise—Im. 
Ch. Courmonnt, 17, rue Martel, Paris. 


LEssoN PLAN III 


LE DEJEUNER 
A. Illustrative Material 
1. Cup, saucer, crackers, napkins, plate, tray, knife, fork, spoon, (Teacher names objects 
in French many times). 
2. Pictures from magazines of different foods. 


B. Touch 
Teacher hands objects to children. 


C. Games 
Have children set a luncheon table giving all directions in French. The one who under- 
stands the most directions is proclaimed the host or hostess. This one attends to the 
floral decorations of the table. 


D. Songs 
1. Il était une Dame Tartine. 2. Fais dodo. 


E. Dramatization 
Have children dramatize ‘‘Fais dodo.”’ They may bring their own dolls to school which 
they “sing to sleep.” 
F. Conversation 
Voici la tasse, la soucoupe, les gateaux, les serviettes, l’assiette, le plateau, le couteau, 
la fourchette, la cuillére. 
Je vous donne la tasse, la soucoupe, etc. 
Mettons le couvert! 
Marie, mettez les fourchettes sur la table. 
Jacques, mettez les couteaux sur la table. 
Alice, mettez les assiettes sur la table etc. 
Qui peut mettre le couvert tout seul? 
Paul a gagné le jeu. Paul est héte aujourd’hui. 
Passez-moi le beurre, s’il vous plait. 
Donnez-moi de |’eau, s’il vous plait. 
(After this lesson is thoroughly mastered arrange with Nursery School head to have one 
French luncheon period a week i.e., only French to be used at the table). 


Bibliography (Songs) 
1. Simples Notions de Frangais (Données au Moyen de Nombreuses Illustrations Chansons 
et Rondes) par Paul Bercy. Brentano’s, N. Y. 
2. Vieilles Chansons pour les petits enfants evec accompagnements de Ch. M. Widor—IIlus- 
trations: M. B. de Monvel. 
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Lesson Pian VI 


NOEL 
A. Illustrative Material 


Christmas tree and small toys. Teacher names all material in French. 


B. Touch 


Teacher distributes toys and children tie them on the tree after they have learned to name 
them in French. 


C. Games 
Picture puzzle of Papa Noél. Teacher calls for the different parts in French (children 
have already learned “les parties du corps” from Lesson Plan IV) and child puts them 
in correct place. The child who contributes the greatest number of correct pieces is 
chosen as Papa Noél. 


D. Songs 
1. Papa Noél. 2. Les petits Sabots de Bois. 


E. Dramatization 
Papa Noé! distributes toys among children. 


F. Conversation 
Joyeux Noél! Regardez St. Nicolas! Voici les joujoux (name ,them). Donnez-moi des 
joujoux (name them). 
Asseyons-nous autour de la table. Essayons de mettre notre Papa Noél ensemble, etc. 


Bibliography (Songs) 
1, Mes Premiers Pas En Frangais by M. L. Chapuzet and W. M. Daniels. D. C. Heath & Co,, 

New York. 

2. La Chanson Joyeuse—Hermin Dubus—Musique de Paul et Georges Schlosser—Biblio- 

théque d’Education, 15, rue de Cluny, Paris (V*). 

Before leaving the subject of French for children I am including the titles of some of the 
excellent books that I have come across in my search of material for the teaching fo French 
to “little people.’”’ (This bibliography is not limited to kindergarten French, some of the books 
mentioned here being suitable for French in the fourth or fifth grade or perhaps for even more 
advanced work.) 

1. A BC des Petits Enfants. Paris, Paul Bernardin Libraire—Editeur. 

2. A BC Drolatique. Paris, Paul Bernardin Libraire—Editeur. 

3. Premier A B C. Paris, Paul Bernardin Libraire—Editeur. 

4. A B C——. Editions Gordinne 4 Liége (Belgique). 

5. Hachette’s Illustrated French Primer. Edited by Henri Bué. Hachette and Cie. Paris, 
79, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 

6. Les Oiseaux Chantent par R. de la Neziére. Hachette and Cie. 

7. Les Bétes que j’aime. Albums de Pere Castor. Flammarion. 

8. Je saurai lire (Alphabet Méthodique et Amusant par un Papa). Paris, Librairie 
Garnier Fréres 6, rue Des Saints-Péres. 

9. Maitre Coin-Coin (Texte de Magdeleine de Genestoux. Illustrations de Cecil Aldin. 
Paris, Librairie Hachette 79. Boulevard Saint-Germain. 

10. Petits Marins (Bibliothéque des Bébés). Paris, Paul Bernardin Libraire—Editeur. 

11. En Avant, ...lArchel (Texte et Dessins de Marc). Paris, Librairie Delagrave, 15 
tue Soufflot. 

12. A La Belle Image (Vingt-deux Poésies Illutrées Pour La Jeunesse). Paris, Librairie 
Larousse, 13-17, rue Montparnasse. 

13. Legons illustrées de Frangais (Cours Special) par E. Breuil. Paris, Librairie Larousse. 

14. Jeannot et Jeannette. K. Seguin, Illustrations de F. Raffin. Paris, Librairie Hachette 
79, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
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15. Choix de Lectures. A. Mironneau, Cours préparatoire. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin 
103, Boulevard Saint-Michel. 

16. Contes d’Ailleurs et d’Autrefois pour nos petits. Recueillis et Adaptés par Noemi Weiller. 
Paris, Librairie Classique Fernand Nathan 16, rue des Fosses-Saint-Jacques. 

17. La Chanson des petits et des tout petits. Hermin Dubus, Musique de Paul et Georges 
Schlosser. Paris Bibliothéque d’Education 15, rue de Cluny, (V°). 

18. La Chanson Joyeuse. Hermin Dubus. Musique de Paul et Georges Schlosser. Paris 


Bibliothéque d’Education, 15, rue de Cluny, (V°) 

19. Encore des Chansons, Poésies de Hermin Dubus. Musique de V. Vaney. Paris, 
Librairie Classique Fernand Nathan 16, rue des Fosses-Saint-Jacques (5°). 

20. Vieilles Chansons pour les petits enfants, avec accompagnements de Ch. M. Widor, 
Illustrations par M. B. de Monvel. 

21. Chansons, Poésies et Jeux. Agnes Godfred Gay. New York, Brentano’s. 

22. Simples Notions de Frangais par Paul Bercy. New York, Brentano’s. 

23. Mes Premiers Pas En Francais. M. L. Chapuzet and W. M. Daniels, New York, 


D. C. Heath & Co. 

24. My Progress Book in French I. Ethel F. Littlefield. (A work book) Columbus, 
Ohio, American Education Press Inc. 

25. Petit d Petit par A. Herding. New York, Brentano’s. 

26. Choix de Fables de La Fontaine, avec de Nombreuses Illustrations par J.-J. Grandville. 
Paris, Librairie Garnier Fréres 6, rue Des Saints-Peres. 

27. Histoire du petit négre Sambo. Helen Bannerman, Translated in French by Madeleine 


Blériot Johnson. New York, F. Stokes & Co. 
28. Fun Learning French. Color Books I, II, III, 1V. New York, The Julie Naud Co. Pat. 


Pndg. 
29. Plays for Children in French and English. Caroline W. Thomason, Philadelphia, Penn 


Publishing Co. 
30. A French Book To Read All by Yourself. Héléne Octave. Boston, Little, Brown and 


Company, 1936. 

31. Deux Enfants a la Mer. Juliette Macy. Macmillan Co., 1937, New York. 

32. Deux Enfants de France. Juliette Macy. Macmillan Co., 1937, New York. 

I suppose that I should have entitled this article Reminiscences, as, 
for some time now, I have been back in High School work. The question 
may come to you: Can any of the methods used with little children be 
brought over to function in High School? The answer is unquestionably 
yes. What is the first approach that we make to a little child in teaching 
him a language (his language or a foreign one)? Is this approach not through 
the ear? What should be the first approach in the teaching of French in 
High School? The answer is again through aural training and afterwards 
through oral training. What are the basic principles in the early stages of 
language teaching in High School? 

1. Leading up slowly to complexity by way of extreme simplicity. 

2. Making use of much repetition. 

3. Making French the language of the class-room. 

4. Bringing French culture into the class-room (use of realia). 

All of these have been basic principles in the teaching of younger chil- 
dren. The situation in High School language teaching differs only in the 
respect that our students are nearer the generally recognized ultimate aim 
of foreign language study, i.e., reading for comprehension, and this real 
reading ability can only come through aural and oral training. 
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“Un Tintamarre st Diabolique”’ 


ARTHUR MINTON 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York 


(Author’s summary.—The cries of street vendors are of interest linguistically and musically. 
They have been utilized in various types of art. The teacher of a foreign language can employ 
these cries to develop a heightened awareness of the language as a means of communication. 
Toward this purpose various dramatic and musical devices are specified. Sources of cries are 
given in a bibliography.) 

HAT are the springs of melody? In what depths of the soul does 

music grow? These are questions with which an entire inquiry into 
the nature of a race might originate. And among the cases in point would 
be not only the body of Western “‘art”’ music as it has so miraculously de- 
veloped in the last three or four centuries, but speech tunes, folksongs, and 
cries of street merchants. 

This article deals with these last and the ways in which they may be 
employed for the enrichment of foreign-language teaching. Street cries are 
distinctive from folk-songs in that they rather originate in urban centers 
than in rural districts; William Ellery Leonard has well called them “urban 
folklore.” For this reason they are particularly valuable to the language 
teacher for conveying the atmosphere of the great European cities. By 
their demonstration one may achieve in verisimilitude an authentic and 
fascinating element of the foreign scene. 

Artists of all types, ever on the watch for those features of popular life 
that may serve to preserve the cachet of the era, have found rich store in 
street vendors and their cries, especially those of Paris. In the thirteenth 
century the poet Adam de Villeneuve wrote his Crieries de Paris, a teeming 
genre picture of medieval street commerce. In the sixteenth century the 
great Janequin carried on thé tradition in a piece for four voices, although 
he does not seem to have transcribed most of the cries literally in his music. 
Georges Kastner, in 1857, brought out his Voix de Paris, in which he placed 
the cries in a symphonic setting. Between and after these landmarks are 
numerous other examples of the adaptation of street cries to the ends of 
music, literature, and graphic art. 

These instances are merely incidental. It is not the purpose here to 
survey the literature of the subject. Rather it is hoped merely to bring this 
rich vein of culture-stuff to the attention of foreign-language teachers and 
to suggest means by which it may be capitalized. 

To give a view of the significance of cries in the life of a great city (and 
particularly of Paris, most notorious of all for its noises of commerce), we 
may quote Lacroix,! who cites “un Sicilien . . . dans une lettre écrite de 
Paris en 1692.” Lacroix informs us thus: 


L’étendue de Paris, dit le Sicilien, se pourroit mesurer par la quantité extréme de laquais, de 
* See bibliography at the end of this article. 
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chevaux, de chiens, de plaideurs et de filoux qu’on y trouve: tous ces gens composent un tiers 
de ce grand peuple. Ajoutez les hurlemens et les cris de tous ceux qui vont dans les rues pour 
vendre des herbes, du laitage, des fruits, des haillons, du sable, des balais, du poisson, de l’eau, 
et mille autres choses nécessaires 4 la vie, et je ne crois pas qu’il y ait au monde aucun sourd-né, 
si ennemi de lui-méme, qui voulut 4 ce prix recevoir l’ouie pour entendre un tintamarre si 
diabolique. Le Sicilien en conclut donc que Paris “est le siége du tumulte.”’ 


These cries have not only intrinsic charm, but also deep interest from 
the point of view of linguistics and of music. Recognizing this, certain 
observers have made record of cries—musical notation as well as words. 
It is thus possible for the teacher to obtain cries from all the countries of 
which the languages are ordinarily taught in American schools. A bibliog- 
raphy of sources is placed at the end of this article. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the dramatic frames in which 
street cries may be presented. It is difficult, however, to resist sketching a 
few beginnings from which sequences of narrative or pageantry or demon- 
stration may be developed. For example, the fact that Villeneuve and 
Janequin wrote as they did suggests the possibility of representing them 
at their work of collecting the cries and composing. Dawn .. . the artist’s 
garret ...the awakening to the earliest cries... the increasing uproar 
. .. the feverish despair born at once of poverty and of the din (or in the 
case of Villeneuve of his inability to resist buying the wares that are 
offered) . . . the conception of a poem or musical piece based on the cries 
. . . resultant success and the performance of the work before an admiring 
audience. (Below there are further notes on the production of a medieval 
or sixteenth-century program.) 

Another possibility is suggested by the existence of certain piano music 
that has Parisian street cries for themes. The only pieces of this nature 
known to the writer to be available are a suite, Les cris de Paris? by Rémy 
Clavers. This suite consists of five parts: “Du mouron pour les p’tits 
oiseaux,” ““Haricots verts,’” “A la crevette fraiche et bonne,” ““Marchand 
dhabits,” and “A un sou ver’ et tendre.” In each case there are given the 
words and music of the cry that forms the theme of the piece. All this 
music except “Du Mouron”’ is within the compass of a pianist of fair ama- 
teur ability. ““Haricots verts”’ is of even easier grade. 

Using this music, the teacher might arrange for first a costume per- 
formance of several of the cries, and then the playing of the corresponding 
compositions. 

It is a recognized principle of radio and lecture work to present in- 
formational matter in a dramatic framework. Something like the following 
sequence will serve for street cries: Two students meeting discuss the Euro- 
pean trip from which one of them has just returned. As they talk a peddler 
carrying several bunches of bananas comes from the right. He cries, “Ba- 


Published by Henry Lemoine & Cie., 17 rue Pigalle, Paris. The title-page contains the 
inscription, “Arrangements, Reproduction, Traduction et Exécution réservés pour tous pays.” 
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nanas! Uh-h-h bananas!” with the characteristic intonation. As he reaches 
the students (hereinafter called X and Y), he says to them, ‘‘Nice bananas, 
ten cents a bunch?” They decline his offer, and he leaves, left. 

X is reminded of the myriad cries of the street vendors of Paris and 
gives a general description of them to Y. (If lighting is available, a spot- 
light is turned on X and Y at this point, the middle of the stage is kept dark, 
and the right side of the stage is lighted for the entry of the vendors.) As 
X speaks of each vendor the latter enters from the right, gives his cry 
several times, and leaves, right. Then X furnishes information about the 
next vendor, and the same procedure takes place. Finally there is a descrip- 
tion and a demonstration (with all the vendors on the stage at once) of the 
tutti effect obtained by the street cries. 

When the vendors leave, left, the lights go up on the entire stage, indi- 
cating that what follows is not the material of X’s narrative, but present 
actuality. A newsboy enters from the left, crying, “Get your Evening News, 
Evening News,’’ or whatever the characteristic cry is for the locality. Then 
an old-clothes man enters from the same side, crying, ‘‘I cash clo’!”’ 

The conversation of X and Y, now resumed, brings out: (1) contrasts 
between street cries of Europe and America; (2) heightened awareness on 
the part of both students of the significance and indigenous beauty of 
American cries; (3) the function of the study of foreign cultures in broaden- 
ing intellectual and emotional horizons. 

Compared to our own times the Middle Ages are as a brightly enameled 
miniature to a dark drypoint. The teacher of languages has long known 
how that remote, picturesque world may be profitably presented to stu- 
dents, with a consequent increase of interest in, and appreciation of, his 
subject-matter. And again we may now observe that the literature of street 
cries contains a powerful catalyst for the evocation of the ancient scenes. 

We have already noticed that in the thirteenth century Adam de 
Villeneuve produced Les Crieries de Paris, a great repository of street cries 
of the time. “‘Je vous dirai,” says the poet, “comment et de quelle maniére 
font ceux qui ont des marchandises 4 vendre, et qui ne finissent pas de les 
crier pour en tirer profit.” Then comes a chock-full inventory of articles 
and of cries: ‘‘Viande salée, viande fraiche et appétissante; sauce a |’ail ou 
au miel, Dieu vous donne santé! .. . Voici du bon cresson d’Orléans! . . . 
J'ai des merlans frais et salés . . . J’ai des aiguilles 4 bon marché pour du 
vieux fer . . . Qui veut de l’eau pour du pain? . . . de tous cétés, pain pour 
les Fréres Pies; et les Croisés [pour la Terre-Sainte] ne sont pas en retard 
-. +. Maintenant vous entendez le sonneur qui court les rues en criant: 
Priez pour l’Ame du trépassé!’’* Finally he ends on a note that is ambigu- 
ously either genuine pathos or humor: “Le nombre des marchandises 4 
vendre est si considérable, que je ne puis m’empécher de dépenser; et si 
jen achetais seulement un échantillon de chaque espace, quelle que fut 


* Translation into modern French by G. A. Crapelet in Proverbes et dictons populaires. 
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ma fortune, elle y passeroit bientét. J’ai ainsi mangé le peu que j’avois, et 
la pauvreté me tourmente.” 

Here is suggested the swarming panorama of the city streets. To present 
it on the stage, whether as background or as a spectacle in itself, requires 
some supplementary study, however. First as to the cries themselves: 
Villeneuve does not give the musical notation; for this reason it is necessary 
to use cries recorded by later students. The works noticed below will suffice 
for the purpose. For costuming and scenery one may turn to the innumer- 
able works descriptive of the continental capitals. (And especially note in 
the bibliography Les cris de Paris by Victor Fournel.) Before leaving the 
work of Villeneuve it is of interest to notice that George Moore evidently 
drew on Les Crieries de Paris for some of the background of Heloise and 
Abelard (as in Abelard’s return to Paris, Chapter 24). 

In his Histoire des francais des divers états, A.-A. Montheil, quoted by 
Kastner, gives a lively picture of the streets of Paris in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We see a procession of monks, pilgrims chanting, citizens practicing 
with the bow and the cross-bow, the criers of wine, the funeral criers 
(‘‘clocheteurs”’), the criminal going to execution. To this mélange might be 
added the spectacle of a soldiers’ quarrel and resulting swordplay, and the 
performance of a street troubadour. Then night falls, and students mas- 
queraded according to custom as abbes and bishops, dance in the light of 
their torches. “... dés que la cloche du couvre-feu sonne, les portes des 
boutiques sont fermées, et si l’on parcourt les beaux quartiers, on voit de 
longues rangées de fenétres rouges, jaunes, violettes; bientét on ne voit 
plus rien. Dans les rues, on n’entend d’abord que les patissiers qui crient 
leurs gateaux, leurs crépes et leurs croquets; bientét on n’entend plus rien.” 

Here is material that will set aflame the mind of the theatre-minded 
teacher who has at his disposal some facilities for costuming, staging, and 
lighting. To detail the possibilities is beyond the scope of this article. Before 
leaving the subject, however, it may be in order to suggest a stage set 
having the interior of a house (that is, one room) at the right and a street 
at the left. Between them, of course, would be a wall representing the front 
of the house. 

It is possible to mention one more plan for a performance—this of a 
special nature. Where advanced work is given in the music department or 
where there are students with exceptional talent and musical training, 
there is an opportunity to hold a contest for musical compositions on 
street-cry themes. A certain number of cries in musical notation are placed 
at the disposition of the contestants, and a free choice is permitted. The 
contestants may be referred to the published work of this nature—for 
example, that of Janequin, Kastner, and Clavers—in order to insure every 
one’s starting from scratch. The judges also should be familiar with this 
work so that they may take into account the degree to which any of the 
compositions may be derivative. 
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The public playing of the compositions for the judging may be preceded 
by a demonstration of the cries by costumed performers. After an explana- 
tion of the program to follow, each vendor gives his cry, which is briefly 
commented on. Then the curtain is lowered on a mélange of cries, all the 
vendors offering their wares on the stage as on the street. The musicians 
now play their compositions. Before each plays, the vendor whose cry is 
the subject of the piece again comes on and performs. 

Nothing has been said directly of the use of street cries in class work. 
There the procedures are in general those followed for folksongs and there- 
fore familiar to most teachers. There is one special feature of work with 
street cries, however: It is possible to introduce a new element of creative- 
ness by having the members of the class compose cries. Such work is well 
within the ability of the average student, and the results are bound to be 
entertaining and profitable. 

Teachers have long known the uses of folksongs in their work. Street 
cries, tied up as they are with day-to-day realities, may be made perhaps 
an even stronger means of arousing interest and of crystallizing the concept 
of the language as an actual implement of communication. 
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Changing Modern Languages To 
Meet Modern Trends 


CLARA ALTMAN 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 


(Author’s summary.—An extra-curricular program has been worked out which reacts not only 
to train for constructive citizenship, and to develop an international mind, but to stimulate 
class work so that the foreign language department can contribute to present-day ideals of 
education, without sacrificing any disciplinary training in the academic sphere.) 


HE increasing complexity of world conditions has resulted in enlarged 

demands on education. Education, to which the world is looking for 
a way out of the present maze of social problems, has broadened and is 
continuing to broaden its goals with a view to training the individual to do 
something more than to make a living. Present-day education must, in 
addition: (1) Equip the individual to live constructively in a particular 
community; (2) Equip him to live intelligently and appreciatively as a 
world citizen. 

Just as it is essential that all wheels on an automobile revolve in the 
same direction, it becomes the duty of every department and division of 
education to organize its own program to support the broader purposes of 
education. Each teacher must see his own job as contributing to the thing 
which all education is striving to accomplish. The modern languages must 
fit into this present-day concept of education if they are to make their most 
effective contribution. To do this they must offer more than the somewhat 
outmoded disciplinary training, which in the minds of many is not excluded 
in a modernized method of teaching modern languages. As a matter of fact, 
more subject-matter (more in the abstract, difficult phases of the subject) 
can be-accomplished if the program is so well co-ordinated with life and 
made vital that students are enthusiastic for acquiring information. 

How a foreign language department may accept the responsibility and 
grasp the opportunity of fulfilling these broader purposes is demonstrated 
in a system worked out in the foreign language department of a small mid- 
western college—Hastings College, at Hastings, Nebraska. 

Someone has said that opportunity and responsibility are blood cousins. 
Certainly, if the opportunity to train for community participation and to 
develop an appreciation of other cultures exists in the language department, 
the responsibility for making the most of that opportunity also exists. 
There is no longer any question as to whether or not teachers of the foreign 
languages dare minimize their responsibility in building for world peace. 
Much has been written about the desirability of building up the “‘inter- 
national” mind through an appreciation of the culture of other countries 
and much has been said about how sympathies may be broadened and how 
mutual respect between persons of different nationalities may protect “the 
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future fate of the world from a disastrous destiny.” Since also practically 
every college has a foreign language requirement before a degree may be 
gained in any field and since, in increasing numbers, community and world 
leadership is college trained, the percentage of future leaders who come 
under the influence of college foreign language teachers is high. 

However, there is so much strictly linguistic work to be accomplished 
in two college years to prepare students for graduate work or to continue 
in advanced courses that at Hastings College time is not taken from regular 
class periods to provide such background, however great and useful it may 
be. The class periods are devoted almost exclusively to acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of language. Teachers at Hastings College have 
developed an extra-curricular activity which provides a cultural back- 
ground and have co-ordinated it with classroom work by credit in such a 
way as to give it importance and value. 

The system, which may be responsible for increased interest at a time 
when registrations have declined in language departments of certain other 
colleges of a type comparable to Hastings, is worked out along the theory 
of social guidance. Under the system, which does call for some little tabula- 
tion and bookkeeping and is possible now because of NYA assistance, 
semester and term grades depend not only on classroom work but also on 
participation in the activities of the German, French, Spanish, Inter- 
national Relations, and History Clubs. There is a standard scale by which 
points may be earned in a variety of ways. The following are typical: 


Attendance at club meetings, lectures, programs...... 25 points 
Write-up of meetings, up to...............ccccceees 25 points 
Letters to students in another country.............. 25 points 


Articles in current magazines, according to time required, etc. 

In line with the policy of requiring more work for high grades than for 
passing, 600 points are necessary to qualify for an A; 400 for a B; 300 fora 
C; and 100 for a D. The point system thus connects the extra-curricular 
activity with the classroom. 

If education is to be successful in its effort to achieve the larger goals, 
colleges have a certain responsibility in changing the general concept of a 
successful person from one who has amassed great wealth, fame, or fortune 
to one who has contributed richly to the good of his age. The attitude of 
pleasure coming from having a share in the welfare of a large group is as 
difficult to attain as the skill of a musician or doctor. It is perhaps no more 
likely to develop without training than the ability to perform an operation 
or to play a concerto. It develops slowly and enjoyment increases as 4 
greater degree of proficiency is developed. The language teacher may have 
a part in fostering the latent desire in each normal individual to be of 
service, to contribute to a common good, to improve his own community. 
By giving each student a chance to plan, execute, and evaluate successful 
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affairs which make a definite contribution to the campus atmosphere this 
desire is encouraged and developed. 

To allow each student a chance means that some systematic plan be 
devised to keep a record of the opportunity afforded each individual. It 
means that instead of a few “big affairs” that attract widespread publicity 
and attention, a greater number of smaller events must be undertaken. 
Teachers must depend on the extra-curricular activities of the campus 
supplemented by available programs of city clubs, churches, newspapers 
and radio for the cultural background against which the actual study of 
the language becomes a vital interest in the life of the student. The campus 
programs vary and attendance is not compulsory. Meetings are not held 
regularly since it is difficult to find one day in the heavily loaded schedule 
which all language students would have open regularly. An effort is made, 
however, to provide enough meetings on a sufficient number of different 
days to make it possible for each student to attend a great many. Thus, a 
year’s programs include an affair of some sort about twice a month, with 
attendance varying from ten to two hundred persons. 

Typical club programs have been: “A Summer in Germany,” by a 
college professor; ““War Clouds Over Europe,” by a woman resident of the 
town; “A Student Sees Germany,” by a student who spent the summer 
vacation between his junior and senior years abroad; ‘“‘Why a Musician 
Goes to Germany,” by a town music teacher; “‘Mozart,’”’ a musical play 
by German students; “Sprechen Sie Deutsch,’ a tea where only German 
is spoken; “An Afternoon of Discussion on the Nazi Program,” student 
forum; “German Scientists” (with slides), by a high school teacher; picnics 
and hikes. 

Although the students themselves actually plan club meetings, which 
are educational in their program and “foreign” in their atmosphere, no 
points are awarded for this type of participation. This practice is based on 
the theory that individuals enjoy planning social affairs and the oppor- 
tunity thus granted provides training for planning constructive leisure- 
time activities after college. Many teachers have taken up the slogan: 
“There are only a few who can and will do things for the good of the 
campus, so why worry?” This is an easy way out. But it offers no help in 
the vital and challenging need of the world today; a need to train the masses 
so necessary to the successful outcome of a democracy. The training of the 
few which might suffice in a monarchy or a dictatorship is not enough for 
a flourishing republic. 

Committees make it a point to use many persons from the college town 
as well as friends and alumni in neighboring territory. Thus a wide choice 
of talent is available and the existing bond of mutual respect and inter- 
dependence is continually strengthened between the college and the com- 
munity. Students begin scouting for programs as much as a year in advance 
and invite persons who plan to travel in foreign countries to talk on certain 
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phases of their trip. Thus do students train themselves to recognize and 
evaluate talent and possibilities within the community, and on community 
sources already established they build for a wider cultural appreciation 
among their own friends and acquaintances. 

The success or failure of such a system depends upon the ability of the 
teacher or teachers to work from behind the scenes—to be felt but not 
seen. An experienced sponsor must guide the officers to give each student 
a chance to participate, for if a club program is turned over to officers 
without training and supervision they will either do all the work them- 
selves or give tasks to a few already busy leaders or allow the programs 
to “flop.” 

To teach the more timid, less experienced members of a group to plan 
and execute any affair calls for a gifted, patient individual experienced in 
supervision. These are qualities which few students possess. Therefore the 
teacher must take the responsibility of teaching these techniques as well 
as irregular verbs and other linguistic skills. 

But in the last analysis any system must be judged by actual results. 
Does it work? It has in Hastings. Foreign language teachers feel justified 
already in the increased interest in their departments. Registrations in the 
classes where the plan is most used have markedly increased registrations 
and interest in the subject itself has been stimulated to such an extent that 
teachers are able to require up to 20 per cent more actual classroom work 
than previously. This indicates that the effort spent to provide the cultural 
background stimulates the efficiency and quantity of classroom work rather 
than taking time away from linguistic skills. 

Hence from the standpoint of increasing classroom effectiveness alone 
the system has justified itself. But other compensations have included 
seeing the timid and backward develop socially and in seeing foundations 
laid for constructive leisure time activities. 

By this plan, which reacts to stimulate interest in classroom work, to 
train for constructive use of leisure time, and to develop an appreciation 
of other cultures, the foreign language department can make a significant 
contribution to present day ideals of education which may assure a safer 
place in the curriculum without sacrificing any values of the subject to 
provide good disciplinary training in the academic sphere. 
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The Main Objective in the Study of 
Foreign Languages 


Otto A. GREINER 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—The main objective in modern foreign language study today should be 
to become intelligent about language. What was once the by-product should become the main 
object of pursuit. While the student is becoming intelligent about language, he can be learning 
some German, French, or Spanish, and other things.) 


N the opening sentence of his article in the Modern Language Journal for 

January, 1938, Mr. Tarr of Princeton says that “‘it is an unpleasant but 
undeniable fact that at the present moment the traditional position of the 
modern foreign languages in our schools and colleges is being seriously 
threatened.”’ Later he says, “‘By allowing ourselves to be regarded primarily 
as Sprachmeister (men giving language lessons), we adopt a position fatal 
to our cause. For it is all too easy to demonstrate statistically what little 
practical use the American student finds in after life for a reading or 
speaking knowledge of a foreign language.” 

And Mr. Zipf of Harvard, in his article in the same issue of the Journal 
on page 245 says, ‘‘Everywhere one hears in reference to foreign language 
study: ‘It takes too much time for what you get’.” 

And in the first sentence of the first article in the February number of 
the Journal, Mr. Ralls of the Rutgers Preparatory School says, “If the 
ability to adapt oneself to changing conditions in order to survive is a 
measure of intelligence, then the existence of this quality in teachers of 
modern foreign languages is now, as never before, being tested by many 
convergent forces.” In the next sentence he says, ‘“‘Pragmatical curriculum 
builders are issuing even greater challenges as to the worth of foreign lan- 
guage study.” 

Mr. B. Q. Morgan, of Stanford University, in the March number of the 
Journal, page 420, in the first sentence of his article, says, “Foreign lan- 
guages are under fire, their place in the high school disputed, their educa- 
tional value questioned, their very existence in American education 
threatened.” 

These gentlemen have built the foundation for me. I want to rear my 
own superstructure, one which I will build out of the materials of my 
own experience. 

I want to state boldly that the main objective in modern foreign lan- 
guage study in our schools today should be to become intelligent about 
language. What was once the by-product should become the main object 
of pursuit. It should be our prime concern. 

Let us show our intelligence, according to Mr. Ralls of the Rutgers 
Preparatory School, by adapting ourselves to changing conditions by 
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throwing aside the aims of a former day, which may have been very good 
for that day, and let us substitute the aims which the experiences in our 
own lives in this day tell us are worth while. I have come to the conclusion 
that today in America the main objective of foreign language teaching 
should be to make our students intelligent about language. To this end, 
a course in Spanish, French, German, or Latin should regard the amount of 
language learned as secondary; also as secondary should be the knowledge 
of the literatures in those languages; also as secondary should be the 
learning about the civilizations of Spain, France, Germany, or Ancient 
Rome. But of primary importance, never to be left out of sight, to be taught 
at every opportunity, to be discussed, mentioned, referred to, reviewed, and 
illustrated with hundreds of examples, from the first day of the course until 
the last should be the following topics and ideas: 

1. A dictionary; what is it? Who makes it? How does it become an 
authority? 

2. Grammar: what is grammar? Is it rules that some “‘authority”’ gives 
out? Or is it rules that are observed in good society? 

3. A Grammar Book: what is it? 

4. Spelling. History of ‘‘correct” spelling in France, in England, in 
America. Have we gone mad about “‘correct”’ spelling? 

5. Correct speech. Usage in good society is the “Law of Language” 
which we strive to conform to. 

6. Diction: the proper word. 

7. Punctuation: useful but not necessary. See Ring Lardner’s letters of 
a baseball player in the Saturday Evening Post in 1932. 

8. Pronunciation: Northern, Southern, New England. Mr. Al Smith’s 
radio (rad as in radical) 

9. Dialects in Germany, France, Italy, etc. 

10. Origin of Languages. 

11. Esperanto and other artificial languages. 

12. Alphabets. Turkey adopted a phonetic one over night. 

13. Classics: what is a classic? 

14. Slang. 

15. Foreign words in English: their pronunciation: their plurals. 

16. Changes in correct speech are slow but noticeable even in a short 
lifetime. 

17. Etc., etc. 

In this America of 1938 where every seventh person is foreign born and 
every next seventh person is born of foreign-born parents, I believe that 
there is still no better means for cultivating the understanding and tolerance 
necessary for making Americans out of us than the learning of a foreign 
language, even if we get no further than merely learning the rudiments of 
that language. And yet in view of the fact that historical studies and 
general reading will bring about this understanding of other people whose 
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children help to make up the American nation, I want to set as the first 
objective of foreign language study the understanding of the phenomena 
of language—an understanding of the practical topics which I have listed. 

Of the thousands who study a foreign language, only a very few will 
have opportunities for exercising whatever ability they acquire in the 
language. But if as a by-product they have become intelligent about the 
phenomena of language, they will use this intelligence almost every day of 
their lives. Someone asked me this morning, ‘‘Which is correct, rédeo or 
rodéo?” I asked one of my students who was near by to answer. He said, 
“Out West, in Montana, where I am at home, the people who have them 
call them rédeos. But the Easterners, who come to see them and who have 
learned Spanish in college, call them rodéos.”’ He might have said, ‘“The 
old Standard Dictionary gives only rodéo; the new Webster gives both 
rédeo and rodéo.”’ But he spoke like a scientist; he submitted such evidence 
as he had. One day a student came to borrow my collection of examples of 
sentences ending with prepositions. He wanted to show them to a professor 
who still believed that grammar originated from a grammar book. If a 
student learns from his foreign language work the habit of dealing scientif- 
ically with language questions, he will have constant opportunities 
throughout his life to apply the scientific method to questions of spelling, 
grammar, choice of words, “good” literature, and the courses in language 
which his children in turn will be forced to take in school and college. 

I know men who have now been out of school for twenty-five years and 
who still know that columba is Latin for dove and casa is Spanish for house. 
Yet they can not understand that likely feel badly will in the near future be 
correct, simply because it is becoming usage in good society. ‘“‘We was,” 
they argue, “‘is incorrect because we is plural and was is singular: feel badly 
is incorrect because badly is an adverb, and feel requires an adjective. For 
example, feel hot and feel cold are correct.” So they argue. They had learned 
and still remembered that casa was the word ir Spanish for house, and 
columba was the word in Latin for dove. But they had not become intelligent 
about language. They had not learned, and of course could not use the big 
principle, that usage will in time make anything correct. Our forefathers 
would no more have said, “You are my friends,” than we educated people 
would say, “John and me run the farm.” Our forefathers said, ‘““Ye are my 
friends.”” You was used only as an object in the sentence. Then someone 
began using you as subject. When this ungrammatical practice became 
usage in good society it was then the correct one to teach the children: it 
was then grammatical. 

The young people take the English courses in high school without ac- 
quiring these ideas, according to my experience with freshmen at Purdue 
University. These young people simply do not become intelligent about 
language by taking courses in “English.”’ The reason is likely that these 
ideas about language are so subordinate to other objectives, that they do 
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not receive enough attention to make them a part of the student’s stock of 
learning. The objective in ‘“‘punctuation” was likely to learn the several 
uses of the comma; to be intelligent, the student should have learned by 
long observation that punctuation is not necessary at all, but merely a good 
practice to help us to read faster. 

Since the teachers of English do not make the students intelligent about 
language, the task can be taken up by the teachers of foreign languages, 
and with especial propriety; for we get forced upon us many of the situa- 
tions, right from the start, which allow us to drive home some of the basic 
principles of Language Science. The first day in French, the teacher may 
say to the class: The French people for “I” say “‘je” or “moi.” The laboring 
classes in England say “Father and me dug the coal.” In good society, how- 
ever, they say, “Father and I bought the newspaper.’”’ When the French- 
man says, “‘Mon pére et moi, nous avons acheté le journal,” it seems as if 
he is saying, ‘“My father and me bought the newspaper.” But usage makes 
me incorrect in English and moi correct in French. Correct usage is merely 
a way of saying the usage in good society. 

A student should go down this list of topics given above and know the 
notions about them that are held by language scientists, just as he would 
go down a list of topics in French grammar and would state the rules which 
Frenchmen observe in regard to any certain part of speech or to any certain 
part of a sentence. 

Nor can the student forget these ideas easily. He is reminded of them, 
if not daily, then once a week or once a month by remarks in conversation, 
by discussions of grammar and spelling, or by people “quoting the dic- 
tionary.”’ These language notions are not about something remote but 
about his own experiences. 

The history of Latin in our schools can be both a warning and an 
example of hope. Latin began to drop out of the schools when the students 
saw that it was no longer useful to them as a language. The young people 
of today know from the talk of their mothers and fathers, who took German 
or French in high school or college, that they, the young folks, will in 
turn have little use for German or French. But the life of Latin in our 
schools was prolonged by claims of other educational values. While some 
of these, such as that Latin helps in the learning of English, do not amount 
to much, there is still, in my opinion enough left in “Latin” that I had my 
children take a one year’s course in it. They took it for the good they could 
get out of it, for they were aware of the practice of the school authorities 
not to give credit for one year’s work in Latin. 

Just so can modern language teachers rise to a new height of service 
by saying to the American people, “We want to teach your sons and 
daughters a foreign language in order to help them get the understanding 
which makes for toleration. But more than that we can by teaching 4 
foreign language implant ideas and develop habits that will make these 
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young people intelligent about such things as spelling and punctuation and 
grammar and pronunciation and classics, matters that affect their happi- 
ness during school days and which will always be of some concern to them 
later ‘as older people’ as long as they live.” 

I am going to take the criticisms and judgments of the hated professors 
of education to heart for what I find they are worth. As an older man who 
took Spanish during the enthusiasm following the Spanish-American War, 
I will be honest with the rising generation and tell them that I did not and 
do not use my Spanish. I am going to work for the adoption of an objective 
that raises language teaching from the level of drill-work to the level of an 
educational subject. Here is an objective whose value, I believe firmly, I 
can prove to the student, the parent, and the professors in the Schools of 
Education. 

Let us boldly declare that we are teaching the student a foreign lan- 
guage for his mental health, just as the physician may prescribe for the 
city boy two years of raising corn on a farm or two years of chopping trees 
in the northern woods. The experiences on the farm or in the woods may 
sometime be valuable to the boy; but both patient and physician recognize 
that it is not for the experiences that the boy goes into such work. He is to 
become neither a farmer nor a woodchopper. He is to become strong and 
more able to go about his professional or business tasks. 

Similarly the student of a foreign language may sometime be glad that 
he can read or speak a little of that language. But Mr. Tarr of Princeton 
in his article says that it can be demonstrated that these chances are very 
small. Therefore I plead for such a program of work that the student will 
know that he is doing it for “his health” and not primarily for the language. 
Such a program would make a man intelligent about language without 
taking away much from his attainments in the foreign language. He could 
afford to spare some of the time usually devoted to those parts of the gram- 
mar which are of little or no importance to him whether he wants to read 
the language or wants to speak it. For it is of no consequence, for example, 
either in reading German or in speaking it to know what the grammar 
teaches about prepositions and about adjective endings and about the 
gender of nouns and about six words for “‘the.’’ Even if a German writes 
ungrammatically, you can read it, and often you will not notice the mis- 
takes. And as for speaking a foreign language, if you know a little grammar 
well and know words, you will be understood—which is what matters when 
you are in foreign parts. True, it would be pleasanter if your blunders did 
hot excite occasional laughter, although that is nothing to be ashamed of. 
But it is to my mind, really shameful for a high school student or a college 
student not to be intelligent about language. 

I made this same plea for a change in objective in the Modern Language 
Journal for April, 1922. 








Two Experiments in Reading-Vocabulary 
Building 


Harry L. TATE 
Principal Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Two scientific experiments in word study involving equated groups of 
8B and 6B pupils attempted to evaluate the effect upon reading-vocabulary building of 
(a), studying word roots, and (b), listing English words similar to those studied. The data show 
that (a) has value but that (b) has not.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of the investigation.—This report covers two experiments of the 
same general type. The purpose of Experiment I is to determine what 
effect an understanding of root words has upon reading-vocabulary build- 
ing, while in Experiment II it is to discover the effect of listing words de- 
rived from the same roots without knowing what the root words are. These 
experiments are the forerunners of others to be conducted at the Whitney 
School in an attempt to isolate and measure different factors that might 
have an influence upon the acquisition of a reading-vocabulary. 


PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Abilities of the classes —For Experiment I a class of 8B pupils and for 
Experiment II a class of 6B pupils were selected. Since the memberships 
were affected by transfers, only the data for pupils who were in membership 
for the entire duration of the experiment have been considered. For this 
report then the enrollments are twenty boys and sixteen girls, or a total of 
thirty-six pupils in the Experimental Group of Experiment I; twenty boys 
and eighteen girls, or a total of thirty-eight in the Control Group; twenty- 
one boys and sixteen girls, total thirty-seven, in the X Group of Experi- 
ment II; twenty-one boys and eighteen girls, total thirty-nine, in the C 
Group. 

The data contained in Table I enable the reader to compare the groups * 

TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF THE X AND C Groups OF EXPERIMENT I AS TO CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, 
MENTAL AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 














Grade Number Chronological Mental Intelligence 
and of Age Age Quotient 
Group Cases Medians Medians Medians 
P xX 36 13-5 13-9 101.5 
Cc 38 13-6 13-9 102.0 
6 x 37 11-5.5 11-6 100.0 
Cc 39 11-5.5 11-3 99.7 
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in both Experiments in regard to several important factors related to 
learning. The apparent equality in ability is shown by the negligible dif- 
ferences existing between corresponding medians. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


Test 2 of the New Stanford Reading Test, Form V, a multiple-choice 
test concerning the meanings of eighty words, was administered to all the 
children in both groups of both experiments. Thereafter, these eighty test 
words and the four hundred multiple choice words were used in all the 
groups in a word study. First, the total of four hundred eighty words were 
arranged alphabetically. Then each day a few were studied by the class 
until the list was exhausted. 

The trial and error method soon revealed that great differences in time 
were required for individual words and that the same number could not 
be taken every day. The daily time devoted to this part of the English 
period ranged from 4 to 45 minutes with an average of 15 minutes. It was 
possible to study an average of six words per day. 


WORD STUDY PROCEDURE 


In each of the four groups the procedure consisted of a series of steps 
that were followed meticulously day by day. 

1. The teacher placed the words upon the blackboard previous to the 
class period. 

2. The teacher pronounced the word for the class. 

. The class pronounced the word in unison. 

. Every pupil found the word in his dictionary. 

A pupil read the definition. 

When necessary for clarification the definition was discussed. 

. Several children gave oral sentences in which the word occurred. 
. Each pupil entered the word and definition in his notebook. 

9. In Experiment I the X group (a) Placed the roots upon the black- 
board; (6) Entered them in their notebooks; (c) Noted the one or more 
languages of the root; (d) Noted root meanings. 

10. In Experiment II the X Group (a) Put upon the blackboard the list 
of words derived from common roots; (b) Entered them in their notebooks. 


ABSENCES 
Since the upper grades are departmentalized one teacher was able to 
handle both sixth-grade groups and another teacher both eighth-grade 
groups. They were present every day of the experiment. In Experiment I, 
X Group, 21 pupils averaged 3.2 absences; C Group, 21 pupils, 5.3. In 
Experiment II, X Group, 38 pupils averaged 1.7 absences; C Group, 2.2. 
COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Standardized tests——This experiment ran for eighty-nine school days 
and at its conclusion Test 2, Form V of the New Stanford Reading Test 
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was again administered to all groups. Table II contains the data derived 
from both the initial and final tests. 


TABLE II 
SHOWING INITIAL AND Fina TEst Scores, Gans oF BotH Groups oF BotH EXPERIMENTS IN 


ScorE Pornts AND PER CENTS, GAINS oF X Groups Minus Garns oF C Groups IN 
ScorE Pornts AND PER CENTS 

















Test 2 
Foun v, | Grade | Initial | Final Gain X Gains | X Gains 
New St ail rq} and Test Test Minus | Minus C 
Reading Test Group | Medians} Medians Points |Per Cent C Gains {Gains (%) 
8 x 88.5 $22.75 34.25 38.7 
c 92.5 122.80 30.30 32.7 
Difference —4.0 — .05 +3.95 +13.0 
6 x 74 123 49.00 66.2 
Cc 73 122 49.00 67.1 
Difference +1 +2 0.00 | 0.00 


























As would be supposed, all groups showed extraordinary gains over their 
initial performances. They ranged from 30.30 score points, or 32.7 per cent, 
to 49 score points, or 67.1 per cent. The group average was 38.38 score 
points, or 51.2 per cent. Since one point on the test is approximately equiva- 
lent to one month’s growth, a group gain of 3.8 years was accomplished in 
4.5 months. 

In Grade 8 the X Group gained over the C Group to the extent of 3.95 
score points, or 13.0 per cent, while in Grade 6 there was a zero difference. 
The data would seem to indicate that the study of root words tends to 
produce an increase in reading-vocabulary but that a listing of words of 
similar derivation wherein roots are ignored does not. If this point can be 
substantiated in other experiments there will exist a very strong argument 
and reason for retaining foreign languages in the curriculum. 


BI-WEEKLY TESTS 


In addition to the initial and final tests, bi-weekly tests composed by the 
two teachers were given. They were non-accumulative and multiple choice. 
With the exception of Test 1 in Grade 6 there is nothing in Table III to 
indicate a material difference of accomplishment. However, since the C 
groups have slightly better scores in seven of the nine tests it appears that 
there is a trend in their favor. 

A comparison of the bi-weekly test results with those of the initial and 
final tests seems to indicate that word study over a period as short as two 
weeks is influenced detrimentally by the experimental factors, but that 
over a period as long as 4.5 months a study of roots is beneficial, while a 
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listing of words of similar derivation is not. Perhaps even this superficial 
study of roots makes for a more enduring vocabulary. 


TABLE III 


GRADES OF BotH Groups OF BOTH EXPERIMENTS ON NINE BI-WEEKLY TESTS COMPOSED BY 
TEACHERS, WITH DIFFERENCES IN SCORE POINTS AND PER CENTS 









































Test Median of Median of Difference Difference 
Number X Group C Group (Score Points) (Per Cents) 
Grade Eight 
1 95.33 97.00 —1.67 —1.7 
2 88.44 94.25 —5.85 —6.2 
3 93.00 94.00 —1.00 —1.1 
4 98.29 96.89 +1.40 +1.4 
5 93.25 96.34 —3.09 —3.2 
6 95.25 97.60 —2.35 —2.4 
7 97.72 97.00 +0.72 +0.7 
8 93.20 96.00 —2.80 —2.8 
9 92.80 93.00 —0.20 —0.2 
Grade Six 
1 80.00 89.30 —9.3 —10.4 
2 92.00 93.20 —1.2 —1.2 
3 81.00 84.00 —3.0 —3.5 
4 83.00 84.80 —1.8 —2.1 
5 89.00 88.60 +0.4 +0.4 
6 91.00 92.00 —1.0 —1.1 
7 97.50 96.80 +0.7 +0.7 
8 95.00 96.80 —1.8 —1.8 
9 94.40 96.00 —1.6 —1.6 

















COMMENTS OF TEACHERS 


The teacher of the Grade 8 groups submitted the several observations 
that are very important in judging the value of an experiment of this 
nature. 

1. The writing of the “foreign word” on the blackboard proved to be a 
great stimulus to the X Group. Keen competition soon appeared to see 
who would be the first to finish the copying. 

2. Some of the pupils of the C Group had a feeling that they were 
being “slighted” when they found out that the X Group was having 
“foreign words.” 

3. Most of our children are of Bohemian extraction. They were in- 
terested not only in the fact that our words have so many sources but also 
that none of the words they studied was of Czech origin. 

These observations point to the children’s intense interest in foreign 
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language sources. Perhaps it is this psychological factor that accounts for 
the superior accomplishment of the X Group of Grade 8. 

Both teachers stated emphatically that all groups were interested in 
their work, and that there is no reason why word study should be dry or 
looked upon by the pupils as an ordeal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limitations of these experiments the writer believes some 
important conclusions can justifiably be drawn. 

1. As judged by the results of Test 2, New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form V, tremendous gains in reading-vocabulary can be made by sixth 
and eighth grade pupils with a word study method in a space of time as 
short as 4.5 months. 

2. The results of short-period word study, as shown by teachers’ 
bi-weekly non-accumulative multiple-choice tests wherein are used the 
words of Test 2, New Stanford Reading Test, Form V, tend to prove that 
an experimental factor has a retarding influence. 

3. The test data derived from Test 2, New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form V, reveal that a listing of words of common derivation wherein the 
roots are ignored over a period of 4.5 months has no influence upon reading- 
vocabulary acquisition of Grade 6 pupils. 

4. The test data from Test 2, New Stanford Reading Test, Form V, 
show that a study of root words over a period of 4.5 months tends to aid 
in reading-vocabulary acquisition of Grade 8 pupils. 

5. From teacher observations it appears that pupils are keenly in- 
terested in root words and meanings. 

6. Teacher observations show that word study in general need not be 
dry and hence uninteresting. 
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yr WHAT IS SOCIAL STUDY?! 
Joun DEWEY 


I BELIEVE . . . that in the end emphasis on social studies as a separate line of study will only 
ne add to the confusion and dispersion that now exists! Not because they are not important, 
but precisely because they are so important that they should give direction and organization 
to all branches of study. 


t, In my judgment, what has been said has a definite bearing on what is called indoctrina- 
th tion, or, if one prefers, teaching, with respect to preparation for a different social order. Social 
as studies as an isolated affair are likely to become either accumulations of bodies of special 


factual information or, in the hands of zealous teachers, to be organs of indoctrination in the 
, sense of propaganda for a special social end, accepted enthusiastically, perhaps, but still 


a dogmatically. Young people who have been trained in all subjects to look for social bearings 

he will also be educated to see the causes of present evils. They will be equipped from the sheer 

lat force of what they have learned to see new possibilities and the means of realizing them. They 
will be indoctrinated in its deeper sense without having had doctrines forced on them. 

“i DOWN WITH GRAMMAR? 

ng- Wao that ever studied a foreign language according to traditional cut-and-dried methods 
hasn’t chafed at the teachers who kept his nose in a grammar when he wanted to experiment 
and explore; or who tried to interest him in his aunt’s cat or the umbrella of his uncle when 

V, what he wanted was Heine or Daudet? Or perhaps he wished to tear away the veil that 

aid separates people of different tongues and get an understanding of how they think and act. 
Little by little the old Grad-grind system is going out. Dr. Theodore Huebener, acting 

‘- director of the Department of Foreign Languages in our city schools, is planning to experi- 
ment this Fall with new methods. He has a list of don’ts that should warm the heart of pro- 
spective students: 

_ be “Don’t drill paradigms; don’t translate English into the foreign language as a formal 





exercise; don’t give formal analysis of unimportant language facts; don’t stress rules and 
exceptions; don’t use technical grammar terms; don’t make grammatical explanations a 
formidable matter; don’t interrupt a pupil to make a correction.” 

The experiment should succeed. We know already that children learn the language first 
and the rules afterward, and that grammar is always an afterthought. ‘Music, games, litera- 
ture and plays,” as Dr. Huebener lists them, tell more about a people and a language than 
many volumes of formal grammar. Grammar, after all, is only a consensus of opinion as to 
how a language should be talked and written. It is the talking and writing that matter. 

Dr. Huebener and his colleagues are headed in the right direction. Too much of our lan- 
guage teaching has been inherited from the days when dead languages were not only the re- 
quired baggage of all educated men but also a means of making boys suffer for their own good. 
If the Greek and Roman classics survive in their original tongues, it is not because they are 
good discipline but because they help us to understand our own contemporary life. Foreign 
languages taught as dead languages don’t even do that. The hope of education, and indeed of 
Civilization, is live knowledge. Self-discipline, not a lock step or goose step enforced from 
without; usable ideas, not rules and exceptions—such should be the modern road to learning 
in democratic America. 


From Education Digest tv, 1 (September, 1938), pp. 52-53. 
* Editorial from the New York Times, September 12, 1938. 
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INTERPRETATION OF FOREIGN NEWS* 


PAUL PERICORD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


IN reply to several questions asked at the last meeting of the Modern Language Association, 
regarding World Problems, we beg to offer a few suggestions which may prove helpful in the 
interpretation of world news, and especially of European news. 

It is wise not to believe implicitly the first newspaper accounts of important foreign 
events. Sometimes they must be heavily discounted. It is well to wait two or three days and 
watch for the qualifications and corrections which frequently appear in later dispatches. Avoid 
especially being misled by the headlines. They are mostly bait for the credulous and are often 
disproved in the article itself. The reporter is not responsible for the headlines. They come 
from the news editor who is often woefully ignorant of the subject under discussion. 

When reading news, always ascertain the source, i.e., the Press agency, the country of 
origin; keep in mind the nature and extent of various national censorships. Learn to distinguish 
between a fairly objective statement and political declarations intended primarily for domestic 
consumption and meant to arouse the enthusiasm of a political party, stimulate the loyalty 
of citizens towards their leader, or strengthen their faith in a political doctrine. 

Remember likewise that speeches made in Parliaments do not always represent the domi- 
nant national sentiment. They are often inspired by personal vanity and resentment, or in- 
tended as a smoke screen to cover up purposes which are not strictly avowable. 

Political controversies, conducted by self-appointed or authorized representatives of 
nations with conflicting ideologies, are likely to be dramatic, oratorical and grossly overstated. 

Political refugees of all schools, even eminent ones, Russian, Spanish, Italian, or German, 
must not be too readily believed. They are often intensely partisan and are likely to voice 
personal resentment and disillusions. 

Do not be cynical or pessimistic concerning human progress, but avoid blind optimism. 
We are probably on the threshold of a great civilization; courage and faith, however, are 
needed to usher in that new Renaissance. Do not expect perfection or anything near perfection 
in international relations. There will always be conflicts of ideas and conflicts of interests. The 
most we can hope for is that international rivalry will assume forms of an increasingly more 
civilized character. 

Europe is not decadent, doomed to misery, social chaos and early destruction. Even an- 
other world war would not permanently cripple Europe. Europe still remains the most highly 
organized section of mankind. She contains the bulk of the white race. Her population is in- 
creasing. She has to her credit an amazing record of achievement in every line of endeavor. 
She has evolved a remarkably efficient industrial technique. She has control of an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of raw materials and, if these were to fail, she has the scientific resource- 
fulness necessary to develop substitutes. 

Her new generations are animated with courage, ambition, and enthusiasm. Her people 
have a capacity for work and self-sacrifice which is bound to bring forth fruit. 

If, at last, the intellectual and economic forces of Europe could be marshalled and co- 
ordinated, a great advance would be made along the whole front of human progress. 

Europe has a most difficult problem to solve and she deserves our sympathy more than 
our sneers. Her great task is the reconciliation of diversity and unity. Each nation rightfully 
wishes to preserve her personality, her literature, and her traditions. Moreover, we ourselves 
wish them to do so as, thereby, our common civilization is enriched, but they must not carry 
their nationalism so far that they become incapable of international co-operation. Their 
leaders must strive for the maximum of unity possible under present conditions. Some day, 
no doubt, the hoped for reconciliation will take place. The United State of Europe is in the 
making, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. 


* Reprinted from the Modern Language Forum, May, 1938, pp. 89-90. 
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Europe must cease to think in terms of geographical frontiers. No frontier can ever be 
drawn in Europe which is satisfactory to all, especially to the intensely nationalistic or 
patriotic groups. 

It is well to assume that every government is honestly endeavoring to promote the 
happiness and well-being of its citizens, in harmony with its racial, political, economic, and 
religious background. There are various levels of social evolution and also different patterns 
of social progress. 

The poverty, the distress, the confusion, the failures of any national or racial group 
should never be an occasion for rejoicing to the rest of the world. In the long run, we are all 
interdependent and we are all impoverished by the bankruptcy of any member of the human 
family. 

This is only a sketchy and incomplete list of suggestions, which may be of some assistance 
in formulating one’s own philosophy of international relations. It is modestly submitted and 
intended primarily as a stimulus and an encouragement to our readers in the present state of 
confusion and bewilderment. 


MODERN LANGUAGES* 


In one form or another, the Committee on Modern Languages, with Robert Herndon Fife as 
chairman, has, for almost a decade, been one of our very active standing committees. The 
volumes which this committee has prepared have influenced profoundly the teaching of foreign 
languages not only in this country but abroad. We are all much indebted to the Carnegie 
Corporation for its continuing support of this highly important work. 

During the past year the committee has proceeded with syntactical studies in Spanish, 
French, and German which I reported to you last year. A Spanish Syntax List was published 
this year and copies were sent to all members of the Council. The French and German studies 
which include statistical analyses of grammatical phenomena will probably be completed 
within the next year. In addition, Reading Tests in German and French were prepared by the 
committee and published with the Cooperative Test battery. A major work of the committee 
has been the completion of An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1933-37 
which is now on the press [meanwhile published. Editor’s note]. This summary of significant 
material will be of great value to teachers, students, and librarians. 

And now I should like to refer briefly to a new development in the committee’s work. 
Most of the activities of this committee, which I have reported to you in the past, have dealt 
with foreign languages. Several years ago the name of the committee was changed to the 
Committee on Modern Languages. As a result, the interest of the group has been broadened 
to include the English and, as Mr. Mencken would insist, the American languages. In co- 
operation with the London Institute on Education it distributed copies of An Interim Report 
on Vocabulary Selection for the Teaching of English as a Foreign Language. The committee has 
also held several conferences to consider research regarding materials, methods, and organiza- 
tion of instruction in the teaching of English to foreign-speaking peoples. The whole south- 
western area of the United States, as well as dependencies of this country, are much concerned 
with these problems. I hope that the Committee on Modern Languages will be able to go for- 
— on a program in this area which will be as significant as its past accomplishments have 

n. 

How to communicate information in education, including the results of national studies 
such as those in which the Council engages, to responsible educators and laymen, and how 
to get their implications adequately considered are major problems to which all too little 
attention as yet has been given. To find teachers of modern languages who know nothing of 
the Council’s Modern Language survey is a usual experience. The National Survey of 
Secondary Education carried on by the United States Office of Education had nothing like 


* Excerpts from the annual report of George F. Zook, President of the American Council 
on Education, as printed in The Educational Record, July, 1938, pp. 264-265 and 287. 
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the influence it deserved because there was no systematic promotion of its findings. Indeed, 
national studies of education, as people frequently remark, are soon consigned to dusty book- 
shelves to await the vindication of their findings through the processes of natural evolution. 
It does seem as if we should find more effective ways of bringing the influence of these studies 
to bear on the development of educational policy. If we could do so, it would greatly hasten 
the adoption of better educational practices. 


TEACHER TRAINING VERSUS TEACHER EDUCATION* 


ALAN VALENTINE 
University of Rochester 


‘““KNow1nc how to teach is inseparable from—indeed it is but an extension of—knowing what 
to teach.”’ Thus reads the American Council report. I applaud this statement for what it says, 
and even more for what it implies. How to teach, it says, is but an extension of what to teach; 
hence what to teach must come first, and is the essential foundation of how to teach. There must 
be a main structure before there is an extension—the latter is after all but a wing of the main 
building. I confess adherence to an outmoded conviction that most teachers, if they are in- 
telligent people with something to say, will soon learn how to say it! 

In short, the education of teachers, like the education they often promulgate, places too 
much emphasis on the outward aspects of education. There are other ways than athletics 
in which the educational side-shows threaten to swallow the main tent. For example, the 
amassing of testing results is of little value unless the results are used to help the teacher 
help the student get a better education. Too often these results repose in office files, unused by 
members of the teaching staff, and valuable only to those testers who enhance personal repu- 
tations by writing monographs upon them. Too often, when testing results are used, they are 
used only by guidance officers poorly qualified to interpret them, because they are themselves 
poorly educated. 

Another side-show is the increasing emphasis upon practice teaching. This seems to me 
allied with theories of education which some call “progressive.’’ Both are based upon the idea 
that one learns best through activity. Now, one may sometimes learn through activity, but 
never very much, and usually very expensively. Activity is chiefly valuable intellectually as 
commotion analyzed in retrospect. A psychologist’s cat must go through the same activity 
sixty times to learn how to secure a few drops of milk, but an intelligent human, by prefacing 
activity with thought, can get the milk at the first attempt. Learning by activity is a little 
like building character by football: The results do not convince one of the efficiency of the 
process. 

Other expanding side-shows, which are but devices, are regarded as panaceas. From cur- 
rent debates over the relative merits of junior and senior high schools, over guidance, child 
psychology, and cumulative measurement, over extra-curricular mental lollypops, and over 
the use of radio and cinema, one might infer that these panaceas solved fundamental problems 
of education. But they are only devices, and excitement over them obscures the main issues, 
which are the quality of teaching and teaching personnel, and the intellectual quality of the 
subject taught. 

Some of these distortions arise from regarding teacher training as vocational training. 
It is true that teaching is a vocation, and it should be a noble one. It will not be a noble one so 
long as teachers are scrambling for advancement in terms of trivial credits on a state-built 
paper adding machine. Present regulations stimulate potential teachers to meet paper re- 
quirements rather than to gain understanding. Teaching is an art as well as a profession; it is 
an art because it is concerned with human values. The good teacher transcends his curriculum 
and the methods taught him and becomes an artist. The present prescribed curriculum of 
teacher training does not attract but repels a young man or woman who regards teaching in 


* Excerpted from an article in The Education Record, July, 1938, pp. 336-338. 
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that light. It attracts those whose timidity or mediocrity gladly accepts these devices that let 
them count their credit hours toward a teacher’s certificate; who welcome this simple formula 
of accretionary acquisition, this adding-machine road to comparative security. If a student 
with initiative and a questioning mind essays a teacher training course, and continues it, the 
present system is admirably calculated to damp out the initiative and dull the mind to ac- 
ceptance. 

This question has another aspect. Good professors dislike trying to educate supine minds 
under a hampering system of paper requirements which they did not make, do not approve, 
and see drawing students from real education. Many of the best teachers in good colleges have 
washed their hands of the whole teacher training business. They also urge their best students 
to stay out of public school teaching. The result is clearly stated in the American Council 
report. “Recent studies have shown that the students who select teaching are, as a group, 
inferior in general ability to those entering a number of other fields of work.” According to a 
report in the New York Times for March 11, the chairman of the Board of Examiners for 
New York City schools reports that, in general, candidates—the men in particular—from 
about two hundred colleges for teaching vacancies in that school system are drawn from the 
lower levels of the graduating classes. He inferred that the men evidently attempted teaching 
only if they had difficulty getting jobs elsewhere. The Council and the chairman of the 
Board of Examiners of the New York City school system thus verify with the weight of their 
authority what deans and professors in liberal arts colleges have long known, and known the 
reasons for! 








° Notes and News . 





INTERSCHOLASTIC CORRESPONDENCE WITH ITALY 


THE interscholastic correspondence, which for Italy was formerly directed by the Centro 
Italiano per la Correspondenza Scolastica italiana, is now under the administration of the 
Istituto Nazionale per le Relazioni Culturali con |’Estero, via Lazzaro Spallanzani 1-A, 
Rome, Italy, whose Director is Dr. Luciano de Feo. 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University will be glad to furnish further details to those 
teachers who wish to have their students correspond with those in Italian schools, but they 
may direct their inquiries directly to the Rome office, in order to expedite matters. 


GERMAN IN INDIA 


WE should like to call attention to the splendid work which Mr. G. M. Jadhav of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, India, is doing in teaching his students (Hindus, like himself) not only the 
German language, but also an appreciation of German literature, especially of our own day. 
In the college journal, The Elphinstonian, he publishes interesting and enlightening articles 
on such writers as Gerhart Hauptmann, and in a little pamphlet, Modern German Authors and 
their Work, he comments on the writings of almost a score of contemporary writers, among 
them Blunck, Hesse, Kolbenheyer, Grimm and Johst, and gives a full-page portrait of each. 
We quote from his introduction. 


TO THE STUDENTS OF GERMAN, EPHINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY 


In order to make the study of German language and literature interesting for you, I gave 
you information about the life and work of modern German authors. I hope I be able to 
publish in book form information about the life and work of at least fifty modern German 
authors. Many of you made a very suggestion that passages should be selected from the 
works of these authors and printed in Roman type, and English translation of all the passages 
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should also be given. This will give you a good idea of modern German literature and it will 
also make it easy for you to learn German quickly. I hope I shall be able to help you in this 
matter. 
At the present moment the only thing I can do is to give you the photographs of sixteen 
modern German authors and a list of some of their books. I havealready told you so much about 
these authors. This is just a small beginning and I hope the time will come when you will have 
the photographs of fifty modern German authors, passages from their works and also their 
English translation. This will require time. Five pages will be devoted to each author. This 
will give you an interesting book of about 250 pages. 

You did not know a word of German when you joined the College in June 1937. You began 
to study Beginners’ German by E. H. Zeydel. This is a good book. You have finished the 63 
lessons. You know something about German language and literature. You will do a very good 
thing if you help your school friends during the holidays. I hope you will tell them about 
Beginners’ German and help them with their German work so that when they come to the 
College in June 1938, they will know at least 10 or 15 lessons from Beginners’ German. 

February 1938 G. M. JapHav 


Perhaps the following inspired article on Hauptmann will also be of interest to our 


readers. 


(In October 1937 a party of students went to Mysore. With three other Professors, I was also in 
charge of the party. When I saw Gersoppa Falls I made the following notes). G.M.]J. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN 
(BY G. M. JADHAV) 


Gerhart Hauptmann, the great German dramatist and poet, was 75 years old on the 
fifteenth of November, 1937. Many of us who have studied Hauptmann’s dramas and other 
works know how much we owe to this genial poet. We wished to see again Die Weber, Hanneles 
Himmel fahrt, Die versunkene Glocke, Fuhrmann Henschel, Michael Kramer, Kollege Crampton, 
Rose Bernd, etc. The best place for seeing Hauptmann’s dramas is near the Gersoppa Falls. 
We were all alone in the moonlight watching the moonbeams dancing with the waters of the 
Gersoppa Falls. After some time, we thought we saw a vision . . . a beautiful spirit coming 
towards us from the spray and tumult of the Gersoppa Falls 

‘Who are you?” we asked. 

“T am Sharavati and I am also called Mehru.' You see me here leaping down nearly one 
thousand feet. I am the spirit of this river. I know you love music and literature. I know also 
why you have come here. You wish to see the dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann and I shall show 
you whatever you wish to see. Would you like any poets to be present on this occasion?” asked 
Sharavati. 

Old Masters All 


We requested Mehru to be good enough to invite great poets from different countries. 
Sharavati said something and one by one the poets began to appear. There was Kalidas, then 
came Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Racine, Goethe, Schill er... and others. It was an 
international gathering worthy of the occasion. 

‘What would you like to see now?” asked Mehru. 

All the poets decided that they would like to see “Die Weber.” On the screen of the 
waters of the Gersoppa Falls we began to see scenes from the rising of the Silesian weavers in 
1844. Hungry men, women, children passed before us . . . we saw their misery, their terrible 
SOITOWS. 

“How could such things be possible?” asked Homer. “I thought things had improved 
considerably since my time.” 

Dante looked on with amazement. Hafiz and Goethe watched in silence, then horror. They 
were moved to pity by the wretched lot of the miserable weavers. Schiller suggested that 
Sharavati pte be good enough to invite the great teachers of religion and science to see 
The Weavers. The teachers of religion and science arrived in due course. . 

— nature does not seem to change much in spite of all our teaching,” said one 
teacher. 

“What must be the cause of all this misery?” inquired another teacher as he continued 
to watch more scenes from ‘Die Weber.’ 

“Monkeys live near and in temples also. They see the gods every day. But do you suppose 
monkeys will ever become philosophers?” asked Moliére. 

“‘We must have faith in evolution. Perhaps the descendents of the monkeys of the present 


1 Mehru is the name of a Parsi girl, daughter of a Doctor who has taken much interest in 
my work. 
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age rt after many centuries, show some signs of goodness and kindness,” Darwin said 
hopefully. 

“We are hungry. We are starving. Give us bread,” roared the millions of weavers. “We 
demand bread not only for ourselves but for all men and women and children who are doing 
honest work. Why do you starve us? What will you gain?” 


A Grand Vision 


The poets and the teachers thanked Sharavati for showing them Die Weber and also 
scenes from other dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann. There was quite an interesting discussion 
about dramatic art, poetry, science and human nature. Shakespeare proposed that they should 
send a message of greetings and congratulations to Hauptmann. The message was immediately 
sent. Then Kalidas and Socrates suggested that the place where their meeting was held should, 
in future, be known as “Gerhart Hauptmann Point.” A lover of poetry, music, drama and 
science will easily discover this Point. 

A time will come when the works of Gerhart Hauptmann will be translated into every 
Indian language. Hauptmann’s dramas, poetry and stories will enrich Indian literatures. 
Hauptmann will be remembered in India as long as the Gersoppa Falls continue to delight and 
inspire the people of this country. 

Sharavati thanked all her guests and said, “I think Gerhart Hauptmann will be pleased 
if some of you select different places where your dramas can be performed. We can have 
scenes from various novels also.” Sharavati was requested to prepare a pr e and we 
saw: Romeo and Juliet and Faust in the Brindaban Gardens, fe ees uch Ado About 
Nothing on Chamundi Hill, Mysore; Dante’s Inferno in the Kolar Gold Mines near Bangalore; 
Shakuntal of Kalidas in Cubban Park, Bangalore; Tragedy of India in Seringapatam Fort; The 
Sunflower in Darya Daulat Baugh and Gumbaz; Les Misérables near the — of Belur and 
Halebid; Mr. Pickwick and his friends and Don Quixote on Vindhyagiri near Sravanabelagola, 
(we admired the 60 feet high figure of an ascetic set up in 983 a.p., by a local potentate); Tasso 
near Gol Gumbaz, Bijapur; the dramas of Racine, Corneille, and Moliére on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra near the ruins of Vijayanagar; for the special entertainment of the guests the 
battle of Talikota, 1565 a.p., was fought all over again. We have mentioned only a few items 
from the programme prepared by Sharavati or Mehru, we know her by that name also, for her 
guests who had come to celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of Gerhart Hauptmann. All of us 
wish Gerhart Hauptmann “‘Many happy returns of the day.” 


The following examination speaks for itself. 
97 ‘ did not know German when they came to my German class in June 1937. 
.M.J. 


ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY, ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
FIRST YEAR ARTS, FEBRUARY 1938 


[Time Allowed—3 Hours] 


GERMAN 
P. Give the names of ten modern German authors and mention one or two works of each 
author. 
2. Translate into English:— 


(a) Ich erkenne keine Grenzen fiir das an, was ich unserem Vaterlande erstreben michte: 
Ich will, dass unser Volk in seinem eigenen Lande das sei, was andere Volker in ihren Landern 
sind. Ich will, dass unsere Manner und Frauen, ohne Unterschied der Kaste und des Glaubens 
die Méglichkeiten erhalten, sich zur vollen Reife zu entwickeln, uneingeengt durch krampfhafte 
und unnatiirliche Beschrankungen. Ich will, dass Indien seinen angemessenen Platz unter den 
grossen Nationen der Welt einnimmt, sowohl politisch und industriell, als auch in Religion, 
Literatur, Wissenschaft und den Kiinsten.—G. K. GoKHALE. 


(0) Die siebzig Geschichten des Papageien nach dem Tiirkischen neu ersahlt 
von Wilhelm Schmidibonn 
In einer Stadt lebte ein reicher Kaufmann, aber das, was die Armen meist im Ueberfluss 
ben, besass er nicht: er war kinderlos. Er betete in allen Moscheen um einen Sohn. Wenn er 
hérte, dass irgend jemand irgendwo zu Gott gefleht und Erhérung gefunden hatte, reiste er in 
diese Stadt hin und betete an derselben Statte. Immer erfolglos, endlich aber unternahm er 
eine lange Wallfahrt zu einem Grab heiliger Manner, und jetzt wurde sein Wunsch erfiillt. 


(c) Dietrich und der Herr der Welt von Max René Hesse 


Am nachsten Morgen im Friihstiickzimmer fragte die Mutter bei grosser Aufmerksamkeit 
des Vaters, des Tenn und des Onkels Julius, wer denn gestern abend spat noch ein Stindchen 
vor dem Hause gebracht, sehr gut “Santa Lucia” gesungen und Guitarre gespielt habe? “Es 
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war Fritz Miihlens, ein Freund Dieters!” rief Sytta strahlend: “und es galt eigentlich mir.” 
Alle lachten ein wenig. Die Mutter fragte: ‘Was ist denn sein Vater?” “Das ist wieder so recht 
Mama!” rief Sytta beleidigt: “‘zuerst immer: was ist sein Papa?” 

(d) Ellervaters Tochter von Hans Friedrich Blunck 

“Horen Sie,” sagte der kleine bucklige Landdoktor und packte mich am Arm, mein Schritt 
war ihm wohl zu rasch, “héren Sie, ich weiss nicht, ob Sie echter Uebersichtiger sind oder die 
Leute nur aushorchen, um nachher dariiber zu schreiben. Aber ich will Ihnen doch meine 
Geschichte erzthlen. Sie ist ziemlich krumm und kraus und nicht sehr kurz, aber Sie sollen 
mir sagen, ob ich recht getan habe.” 


(e) Der Blinde 
Eine Liebesgeschichte von Paul Ernst 

Gegen das Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts lebte in einem Dorf ein armer Korbflech- 
ter, ein Witwer, mit seinen beiden erwachsenen Téchtern. Die Madchen waren sehr schén 
gewesen; in einer Pockenepidemie erkrankte die iltere, welche Marie hiess; sie wurde wieder 
gesund, aber ihr Gesicht war mit Narben bedeckt und hatte alle Farbe verloren, die Augen 
waren glanzlos; von aller Schénheit war nur das wundervolle kastanienbraune Haar geblieben, 
das ihr bis an die Kniekehlen ging, wenn sie es kimmte, und auch ihre schéne Stimme hatte 
sich nicht verindert. Die jiingere, Elise, hatte ihre Schénheit behalten. 

Das Hauschen des Korbmachers war das letzte im Dorf. An einem Abend klopfte ein 
fremder junger Mann und bat um ein Nachtlager. Er erzihlte, dass er seit einem Jahr erblindet 
sei und nun sein Handwerk, er war Schlosser, nicht mehr ausiiben kénne. Nun sei er seit langer 
Zeit auf der Wanderschaft, um zu suchen, ob er nicht irgendwo eine Beschaftigung finde. 

(f) Hans Grimm 

“Ich habe,” so hat Hans Grimm einmal gesagt, “unwissentlich dreimal in meinem Leben 
die Gunst des Schicksals genossen, als ich aus einem deutschen Gelehrtenhause heraus frieren- 
der “Commis” im Auslande wurde, als ich einundvierzigjihring als empfindlicher Mensch 
Rekrut und Kanonier wurde, und als ich mich, materiell verarmt, auf mein Dorf beschrinkt 
sah. Ich habe durch die drei Wandlungen erfahren, vor dem Zusammenhange sei die Einzel- 
heit gering, der grosse Gegenstand unserer Zeit sei das Schicksal durch den Zusammenhang 
und im Zusammenhange mit dem Leben des eigenen Volkes, und alles andere sei erst Folge.” 

(g) Die Sieben Gegen Theben von Max Mell 

Oedipus: Die Augen nahm ich mir. Sie waren schuldig, 

Deshalb: sie sahn nicht, was zu sehen war. 
Sie sahn den aufgebrachten alten Mann, 
Doch meinen Vater nicht. Sie sahn die Witwe, 
Das schiéne Weib, doch meine Mutter nicht. 
Und hatten doch die beiden als das erste 

Auf dieser Welt gesehn. Und nichts behalten! 

Translate into English:—(Here follows the text of Heine’s ‘Du schénes Fischermadchen’, 
‘Ich rief den Teufel’, and ‘Die Grenadiere’.) 

4. Write a short account of the life and work of Heine. 


CORRECTION 


In the list of Doctor’s Degrees on page 58 of the October issue, sub Addenda, 1931-32, Murat 
H. Roberts was erroneously styled chairman of the German department and associate pro- 
fessor at New York University. He is assistant professor of German in the uptown college of 
that institution, Henry Brennecke being chairman. 


THOMAS MANN SENDS GREETINGS 


As readers of the Personalia (October issue, p. 49) know, the noted German writer Thomas 
Mann is now Lecturer in the Humanities at Princeton University. In a recent letter to the 
Managing Editor, Dr. Mann writes: “Ich wiinsche Sie und Ihre philologischen Fachkollegen 
meiner ganzen Sympathie fiir ihre Arbeit und meiner lebhaftesten Anteilnahme daran 2) 
versichern.”’ 


“EARLY GERMAN WORKS RELATING TO AMERICA” 


At the time of the meeting of the Modern Language Association in New York in December, 
The New York Public Library is planning an exhibition of “Early German Works Relating t 
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America” that should be of special interest to the readers of this magazine. In the exhibition 
will be shown a selection from the Library’s notable collection of Americana of the rarer or 
more significant works—in German, or printed in Germany—from the fifteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries. The exhibition will be based on the list of German Americana in the Library 
compiled by Dr. Paul H. Baginsky, the first instalment of which will appear in an early issue 
of the Library’s Bulletin. 

The exhibition will be opened on December 22 in the small exhibition room (No. 112) on 
the first floor of the Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty Second Street, and will remain on 
view through January 31, 1939. A cordial invitation is extended to all those attending the 
meetings of the Modern Language Association and the American Association of Teachers of 
German. 

The opening of the exhibition will be marked by a meeting which will be held December 
28, 1938 at 10:30 a.m., in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. The program follows: 

1. “California as known to the Germans before 1772.’’ LAWRENCE M. Price, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

2. “Neglected Cross-Currents of German-American Intellectual Relations.’”? Henry A. 
PocHMANN, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

3. “Karl Heinrich Schnauffer, Baltimore Editor and Poet, 1823-1854.” Apotr EpvarpD 
ZUCKER, University of Maryland. The chorus of Queens College, conducted by Felix Guenther, 
will sing a few German songs relating to America, e.g. “Abendfantasien eines Hessen in 
Amerika” (Text and music taken from the Géttinger Almanach aufs Jahr 1780). 

Paut H. Bacinsky, Brooklyn College, 
Chairman, Committee on Arrangements. 








° Reviews ° 





GrisMER, R. L., and Arjona, Doris Kine (eds.), The Pageant of Spain. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 


A list of the divisions and selections used in this reader will show at a glance the interest 
value for students: 

The Spaniard and the Orient (Three ejemplos from El conde Lucanor) 

The Spaniard and the Moor (From El Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa) 

The Spaniard in the New World (From Quintana: Préspera y adversa fortuna de Vasco 

Ntitez de Balboa) 

The Spaniard Laughs at Hunger (Lazarillo de Tormes y el hidalgo a quien servia) 

The Spaniard and the Gypsy (From Cervantes: La gitanilla) 

The Spaniard on his Travels (From Gil Blas de Santillana, Libro Primero) 

The Spaniard and the Invader (Alarc6n: El afrancesado) 

The Spaniard and his Patria chica (From Palacio Valdés: La hermana San Sulpicio) 

The Spaniard and War (From Ramén Sender: Imdn) 

These selections have been carefully simplified in order to bring the vocabulary almost 
within the limits of the Keniston Basic List, 1,300 words. By the elimination of many low 
frequency words, 1,257 of the Basic List vocabulary have been used. The few low frequency 
terms remaining are translated in footnotes, except in the case of true cognates. Common 
idioms are listed under each important word in the idiom, in the general vocabulary, but 
Unusually difficult ones, and those of low frequency, are marked with asterisks and explained 
in the Notes (pp. 143-153). This plan also includes most of the subjunctives used in the first 
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part of the book; only two forms are overlooked: obedezcas on p. 5, line 17, and temas on p. 9, 
line 21. 

The simplification of the language attains its object without harm to the style and in- 
terest of the original compositions. Explanatory pages prefacing each selection point out (in 
English) the phase of the national character treated by that selection, and give further facts 
on the history and customs of the land. It is possible that over-generalization on the subject 
of national traits has resulted; if so, that fault is not obvious. It is possible, too, that the 
editors have given more words in footnotes than is absolutely necessary, for some of them, 
although not perfect cognates, seem to shout their meaning to the reader. However, perhaps 
it is better to have too many than too few signposts to guide the student to the end of the 
sentence. 

The editors are to be congratulated for having proved that really fascinating material can 
be placed within the range of the student at an early stage in his study. This reviewer regards 
the book as an excellent text for the first-year college student or the second-year high school 
pupil. 

L. L. BARRETT 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


SPARKMAN, CoLLEy F., and Castitto, Cartos, Paso a Paso. Heath- 
Chicago Spanish Series. D. C. Heath, 1938. Cloth. xi, 137 pp. 


Paso a Paso is, as the authors point out in a foreword to the teacher, a grammar intended 
for beginners who have not had any previous language training. With this in mind, the authors 
have presented the material in a simple and non-technical manner. They have especially 
emphasized that which is different in Spanish grammar from that of English. The treatment 
‘ of grammatical points involved is throughout simple, clear and concise. Wherever possible 
the method of deduction is used in regard to the rules. If this is not deemed enough, however, 
the rule is carefully stated. 

One of the outstanding points of the book is the fine presentation of pronunciation. At the 
beginning of the grammar there are four assignments based on pronunciation. Here are given 
most of the necessary rules, together with exercises for pronunciation. In addition, in many 
of the regular lessons there are exercises of pronunciation, as well as new and more advanced 
points. Among other points, linking is taken up. 

Another outstanding feature of Paso a Paso is the review lessons, coming after each 
unit is finished. There are forty grammar lessons in all, eight of which are devoted to review. 
These latter lessons are very carefully worked out and should prove invaluable to the students. 

The exercises are varied but brief, and may prove insufficient to the desires of some 
teachers. There are few English-to-Spanish exercises, and they are shorter than in many 
grammars. The review exercises, however, are good, and should make up for the short exercises 
in the regular lessons. 

Paso a Paso is carefully worked out, and should be a very satisfactory text not only for 
students who have had no previous language study, but also for all beginning Spanish students. 

MARSHALL NUNN 
University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 


JENNER, D., German Readers for Beginners. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Flexible cloth. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents each: Fransl 
besucht Berlin. Zehn ziehen den Rhein hinauf. Die Ferienkolonie. 


These three little books acquaint the pupils with three parts of Germany: Berlin, Bavaria, 
and the region of the Rhine. The three volumes are of equal difficulty and may be studied in 
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any order. They are based on letters and actual happenings and feature the interests of boys 
and girls 12-14 years of age. They presuppose a knowledge of German grammar; thus, they 
would suit the second year in the junior high school or the latter part of the first year in the 
senior high school. The text is largely in the form of dialogues, the sentence structure is simple 
and the total vocabulary of the three books scarcely reaches 1,000 words. Various situations 
in the text are illustrated with clever drawings which might serve as a basis for additional 
conversation. Each volume contains maps and suitable songs. The exercises consist of German 
questions on the text and of translation of German verbs and short German sentences based 
on the text. The reviewer recommends the series for conversational work and believes they 
will supply the pupils with much valuable information regarding German life and customs. 
E. O. WooLEy 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ZERKAULEN, HEINRICH, Beethoven in Amsterdam. Edited by T. A. Rattler. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Paper. Price, 65 cents, 


The editor furnishes here one of the latest publications of a contemporary German writer. 
The story treats of a journey taken by a great musician in his youth and of his mother’s 
formative influence in these early years. The narrative will appeal particularly to students of 
musical interests. The editing is accurate; the reviewer has found no misprints. Two improve- 
ments are suggested: (1) The notes should have references to the proper lines. (2) The vocabu- 
lary should designate all irregular accents. The reviewer recommends the book for second 
year reading. 

E. O. WooLey 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


LesaGE, Gil Blas. Adapted and edited by Laurence Hervey Skinner and 
Leslie Snowden Brady. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938. Cloth. 
Eight full-page illustrations after etchings by Lalauze. Map. Price, 
$1.28. 


Lesage’s picaresque classic has been adapted several times previously for class use, 
without appreciable damage to its form or style. Messrs. Skinner and Brady have not only 
cut the text and changed constructions, but simplified the vocabulary, substituting entourée 
for environnée, trembla for frémit, etc. Such changes should prove helpful to the student. They 
are not too frequent and in no way mar the text; they could not, in fact, be detected except 
by comparison with the original. Their avowed object is to bring the vocabulary within the 
scope of three classes of words: 1,539 words found in “A Basic French Vocabulary,” ninety 
per cent of which occur in the first 2,000 words of Van der Beke’s list; 246 absolute cognates 
(which are figured phonetically and defined in the Vocabulary); and 147 “extra” words, 
retained because they seemed “essential to the meaning or flavor of the narrative.” The Eng- 
lish equivalent of these “extra” words is given in the running text at each occurrence, a device 
which leads to frequent repetitions of such phrases as “dit le duc (duke),” “reprit le duc 
(duke),” “je rejoignis le duc (duke),” etc. Strict fidelity to the principle of the word-list leads 
the editors to print in the running text the definitions of such words as université, exil, hospi- 
talité, imaginables, bien-aimée, philosophie, while they leave undefined the less obvious en- 
foncée, entretien, phénoméne, réfléchir, revanche, coucher en joue, se piquer de, etc. Any possi- 
bility of Aristotle’s pleasure of recognition is removed. Some words—ex., duc (duke), emploi 
(Position)—appear dozens of times, until insistence must depress even the dullest-witted. 
Duégne, comte, fusil, Ségovie are considered more likely to be known than duc, pistolet, Perse. 
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The selection of incidents (that of the Archbishop, among others, is omitted) is intelli- 
gently varied. The type is admirably large and clear. Exercises include sentences to be com- 
pleted, questionnaires, true-false statements, verb-drills, etc. The illustrations are unfortu- 
nately placed, grouped between the table of contents and the first page of the text. From the 
countless illustrated editions of Gil Blas drawings more in keeping with the spirit of the novel 
(ex., those of Gigoux, Cruikshank, or Angelica Kauffmann) than the sentimental, romantic 
etchings of Lalauze could doubtless have been found. 

Except for the recurrent running-text translations of a few simple words (as pointed out 
above), the Gil Blas of Messrs. Skinner and Brady seems to the reviewer a competent job 
of editing and adaptation. 

Bruce A. MorRISSETTE 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BERNARD, TRISTAN, Visites Nocturnes. Edited by Arthur Gibbon Bovée, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


It is only by reading a stream-lined mystery story of this type that the American student 
will realize the difference between current idiom and the literary style of the usual texts. 
Bovée states that despite its modern flavor, this lively account of a murder and the successful 
amateur detective on the job contains 3,069 words of the Van der Beke frequency list. The 
other words are relegated to footnotes. 

The work of editing is superbly done. Nothing has been neglected to make it easier for 
the student to gallop through this alluring bit of crime. Each of the twenty-five chapters has 
a preliminary list of expressions idiomatiques, none too clearly printed, but still useful in 
giving the young reader a definite confidence before creeping into the maelstrom of mystery. 
Copious footnotes furnish idiomatic English or French equivalents for Bernard’s snappy 
stylisms. Almost one hundred pages of exercises supply an endless variety of oral practice, 
true and false statements, blank fillings, antonyms, lists of expressions to acquire, isolated 
words to arrange, free composition, subjects for discourse, all closely tied up to the story, one 
set for each chapter. This section will satisfy the most carping critic who is tired of abbreviated 
or trite exercises. Bovée’s long experience with texts makes him almost a prestidigitator as he 
extracts from each chapters its liveliest elements for class drill. 

Appreciation should go to Harper and Brothers for the fine clear type, eloquent pen and 
ink sketches, and a vocabulary in back that is almost a pleasure to use. 

The reviewer has so far been discreet about the mystery itself. He admits that he did not 
suspect the real criminal till well past the middle of the story. The tale is brilliantly told and 
attests clearly that even the French can write murder fiction. There are the usual red-herrings 
and the inadequate official sleuths. The reader will flit breathlessly between Paris and Rouen 
and meet some unforgettable characters en route. There can be no doubt that our youngsters 
who swallow Fletcher, Van Dine, Christie, Sayers, e¢ alia, will be similarly entranced by 
Bernard’s nocturnal visitants. Perhaps even the older folk at home will be tempted to brush . 
up their French in order to solve this luscious crime. 

The question still remains whether such a light, almost frivolous, repast is worth the 
effort when in class we have already so little time for solid fare. The presumable answer is 
that hors-d’euvres do not hurt a good appetite. This stream-lined tale with its breezy, graphic 
style will give the youngsters a good time and incidentally help them to animate their labored 
class-room French with a crisp new vigor. It is a good book for rapid second-year reading at 
the place where the course sags a little with ennui. It is indeed trés mouvementé, built to dissi- 
pate cassements de téte and set everybody en train. Strange that a good murder mystery can 
cheer up flagging spirits so completely! Harry Kurz 

University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
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GRISMER, RAYMOND L., and OLMSTEAD, RIcHARD H., A México por auto- 
mévil, A Spanish Reader for beginners. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Price, $1.00. 


The reader is excellent for aim in early reading in beginning classes in Spanish. Rapid 
reading is facilitated by a visible vocabulary and a stimulus in things that are useful and 
everyday, such as cars, roads, moving pictures, etc. The daily life in Mexico, its customs, 
sports and historical spots should catch the interest of the student and at the same time prove 
informational. The text is recommended for use after the present tenses of regular verbs have 
been studied. Other tenses and irregular verbs are listed in the main vocabulary. The visible 
vocabulary presupposes an acquaintance with the first 325 words of the Keniston Basic List. 
There is a definite break from absolute dependency on a glossary. New words are placed at 
the bottom of the first page on which they occur but are not repeated afterwards. The book 
is pleasing in appearance. At the head of each lesson is a small suitable sketch. The covers are 
attractive and inside are road maps and signs. At the end of the text is a list of recent books 
about Mexico, published in or since 1930. This should be of particular interest to the teacher 
of history or literature. 

MarGARET V. CAMPBELL 
Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


CHARLTON, H. B., Shakespearean Comedy. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 303 pp. Price, $3.50. 


This book, by the Taylor Professor of English literature at the University of Manchester, 
is made up of eight lectures which were delivered extemporaneously over a period of years 
at the John Rylands Library and soon after written out for publication in the Bulletin of that 
library. This gives the work a more or less informal and conversational tone, which is to its 
advantage. The purpose of Professor Charlton's survey of Shakespeare’s comedies is to study 
them as a progressive realization of his increasing grasp on the art and idea of comedy. We 
quote from his introduction. “As the series now appears in print, it is labelled ‘Shakespearean 
Comedy.’ That title has been chosen because it appears to be the simplest and most objective 
description of the material handled and the briefest indication of the object of that handling, 
namely, the attempt to trace in Shakespeare’s comedies the growth of his ‘comic idea.’ But 
the title has been adopted with misgiving: for it suggests a comparison of this book with the 
vastly profounder volume which Bradley devoted to Shakespearean tragedy. Deliberately to 
invite such a comparison is to call upon oneself the proper penalty for sheer arrogance: Bradley 
was one of the really great Shakespearean critics of the last half-century. There is no claim 
that this book means to do for comedy what he did for tragedy. But there is a hope that it 
may lead to wiser and more competent efforts for making up the enormous leeway into which 
the consideration of comedy has fallen in comparison with the progress which has been made in 
exploring the grounds of criticism in tragedy.” The titles of the chapters will give some idea 
of the contents: Romanticism in Shakespearean Comedy; The Recoil from Romanticism; The 
Taming of the Shrew; A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Shakespeare’s Jew; Falstaff; The Dark 
Comedies; The Consummation. 

EpwIin H. ZEYDEL 


Fripp, Epcar I., Shakespeare, Man and Artist. Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1938. 2 volumes (xxii, 464 and xii, 474 pp.) 
Price $15.00. 


The writer, who was the late William Noble Fellow, University of Liverpool, a life trustee 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace and the author of important works on Shakespeare, among them 
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Master Richard Quyny, died in 1931. His death meant a severe loss to Shakespeare research. 
Shakespeare scholarship will long remember his volumes on sixteenth-century Stratford 
(e.g., Shakespeare’s Stratford and Shakespeare's Haunts near Stratford), which give evidence 
of a deep knowledge of local conditions and history and of a new and important point of 
view in Shakespeare studies. The present two volumes, comprising about one thousand pages 
and one hundred fifty illustrations, are the culmination of Mr. Fripp’s life work. Their chief 
appeal lies in their painstaking and exhaustive study of Shakespeare, the man, as set off 
first against the environment of his own home town and townspeople and then against the 
background of London. It must be clear, then, that the chief interest of the volumes is bio- 
graphical and historical, and not esthetic or dramatic, although the plays are discussed with 
much acumen. A vast number of new conjectures and combinations concerning Shakespeare’s 
life and associates are presented, always well documented and usually quite plausible. We are 
confident that the work will become a worthwhile successor to Chambers’s notable two- 
volume study and a valuable companion to Ralli’s survey of Shakespearean criticism, and we 
recommend it heartily to all teachers of modern languages, to whom Shakespeare must always 


be a byword. 
EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


FirtH, J. R., The Tongues of Men. London: Watts & Co., 1937. Price 2/6. 


With an admirable geniality that by no means bespeaks superficiality, Firth presents a 
useful book to students of speech. It gives man’s changing attitudes towards speech from the 
time of Adam through Théth and Vak down to that of the British Broadcasting Company, 
with selected incidents from the history of linguistics. It outlines the development of our 
writing from earliest hieroglyphics down to the symbols of the International Phonetic As- 
sociation, with interesting discussions of other great systems of writing, particularly the 
Chinese, with which he ably compares English standard. It elaborates upon the general organic 
trends towards ever increasing “‘babelization”’ on the one hand, and upon the “debabelizing” 
tendencies of international commerce with widened and better communications on the other; 
there is a discussion of the essential problems of any international language, and of the 
attempted solutions thereof in specific international languages such as Esperanto. With the 
preceding as a general background, Firth gives a brief analysis of the structure of language 
and classification of languages, as seen by linguists, and an analysis of the social component of 
language in the light of Pareto’s general classification. Beautifully organized, in spite of the 
great diversity of topics, the book is regrettably almost completely undocumented. 

GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIPF 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


REICHLING, ANTON, Het Woord, een Studie omtrent de Grondslag van Taal 
en Taalgerbruik. Nijmegen: J. J. Berkhout, 1935. (Unbound, f.4.90; 
bound, f.6.25). 


Father Reichling attempts to develop thoroughly in this book a rational conception of a 
word both in respect to actual speech-usage (taal-gebruik) and in respect to conceptual reference 
of which a word is a unity (denk-eenheid); again, then, the de Saussure difference between 
langue and parole. He approaches his task with an amazingly wide background of information 
and inspects his various theses in the light of more than one point of view. Commencing with 
an essentially behavioristic point of view of a type familiar in American circles, he enriches his 
observations from the reflections of mentalistic psychology and philosophy. Indeed his bib- 
liography might be rightly viewed as almost exhaustive for the field of speech-philosophy, and 
represents studies whose contents the author has evidently at least pondered if not integrated 
into his own analysis. 
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Though the Journal is not a suitable piace for a critical discussion of the various theses 
and steps of analyses of this, an essentially philosophical, book, the final conclusion, as the 
reviewer understands it, cannot but be of interest to all serious students of speech-ways: The 
word (het woord) is the fundamental unit in respect to both language and speech. Language 
and speech both consist of words which are “signs” (teken). These “signs” are “evident” 
(aanschouwelik) to others as phonetic manifestation (klang-vorm). At the same time words are 
of “not-evident meaning”’ (onaanschouwelike beteknis); they consist essentially of “moments,” 
of units, of thinking (denk-momenten) by means of which language is bound together; or, ex- 
pressed differently, words are “moments of experience”’ of an individual person in his capacity 
of being a member of a speech-community. Words are not mere abstractions, as is pointed out 
in an interesting fashion from the speech of children and of adult illiterates. Though words 
are not necessarily discrete as units of meaning, nevertheless as components of larger con- 
figurations (e.g., sentences) they can to a certain extent be isolated in respect to meaning. That 
is, they are on the one hand not discrete atoms of function-meaning of which larger function- 
meanings are but the sum, nor are they meaningless entities when isolated. Essentially then: 
words are (if I understand correctly) not abstractions, but at the same time both entities and 
parts of larger entities, and yet, of all entities of speech-language, the most fundamenal. All 
words are representative of referents; indeed symbolization is an essential attribute of every 
word, though there is not a one-to-one correspondence between reference and referent; the 
independence of a word results from its independence in usage and not from any unique 
applicability in the field of meaning. 

Not the least significant value of this comprehensive, beautifully articulated study is 
both its formulation of ultimate problems inherent in any study of speech-language, and its 
tacit insistence upon the importance of many different viewpoints in any philosophical ap- 
proach to the general phenomena of speech-production. It may also represent approximately 
the limit to which a very keen and extremely well-informed mind can to-day penetrate while 
working with scrupulous logic solely upon what amount to explicit assumptions of a type which 
the findings of empirical science are unfortunately not yet capable of testing. Indeed as one 
reflects upon Father Reichling’s book as well as upon the general tenor of most of those cited, 
one wonders, in spite of one’s unconcealed admiration, whether he or they have any genuine 
conception of the enormous amount of actual rigorous scientific investigation necessary to 
establish unequivocally even some of the more humble propositions before science may safely 
accept them, and this in spite of any general deference to science and scientific method which 
one may or may not find expressed in them. 

GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIPF 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


DextTER, Extse F., Lerne und lache: Humorous Selections from Modern 
German Literature. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. Cloth. 
Price, $1.30. 


As the title suggests, the editor undertakes to supply material which will introduce a bit 
of laughter into the serious business of learning. The text offers material very diversified in 
both form and content, with short stories by Rilke, Greinz, Papesch, Anzengruber and Keller; 
one of Schnitzler’s dramatic sketches and poems by Claudius, Lessin, Biirger, Goethe, 
Schiller, Scheffel, Heine, Storm, Liliencron, Rosegger, Busch and Morgenstern. 

The editor has probably responded to the request, often voiced by students, for German 
reading material which is not melancholy in tone. The question arises, however, whether 
students at the beginning of the second year in college can sense the humor in such selections 
as Rilke’s “Wie der Fingerhut dazu kam, der liebe Gott zu sein” and Schnitzler’s “Die Frage an 
das Schicksal.” Thanks are due the editor for the use of Greinz’s “Der Hahn im Korb.” It, as 
Well as Papesch’s “Daniel in der Léwengrube,’”’ should be much enjoyed by students. Of the 
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poetry, which occupies thirty pages, classes will probably find Scheffel’s “Zine traurige 
Geschichte” and “‘Perkeo,’’ Storm’s ‘‘V on Katzen,’’ Busch’s “Ein gutes Tier,” and Morgenstern’s 
“Der Werwolf’”’ most amusing. The reviewer feels that the humor of Goethe’s “Lilis Park’? is 
not likely to appeal to students at the intermediate level. 

The stories have been arranged in the order of difficulty, and each story has a set of 
German questions and a set of exercises based upon it. The exercises provide for vocabulary 
and grammatical drill and also give idiom lists for each of the stories. The total vocabulary 
of the book numbers about 3,500 words of which 500 of the most common words are not listed 
in the vocabulary. Idioms are defined under key words in the vocabulary. 

Misprints noticed were Augen , page 116, line 8 and Kaémpe, page 180. There is also dis- 
agreement between the spelling Slivovitz on pages 79 and 80 in the text and Slivowitz in the 
vocabulary. Neither spelling, however, agrees with the spellings Sliwowitz or Slibowitz which 
seem to be commonly preferred. 

D. S. BERRETT 
Indiana U niversity, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Evans, M. BLAKEMORE AND KRAMER, FREDERIC J., Intermediate German 
Workbook. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. Paper. Price, 
75 cents. 


This workbook is intended to provide a means for a systematic review of grammar which, 
in the opinion of the editors, “all too frequently after the first semester is thrust aside and 
progress is measured by the number of pages skimmed over.” 

The book offers a number of exercises of various sorts based upon one of Seidel’s stories 
about Leberecht Hiihnchen. Each lesson is composed of five sets of exercises: Text with 
Anmerkungen, Fragen, Wortbildung, Grammar, and Composition. Each of the lessons con- 
siders an important point of grammar which is treated in the grammar exercise. The editors 
introduce an innovation in this type of exericise in that reference is made to the reading selec- 
tions of the entire text rather than merely to the text of the particular lesson. Through such 
wide reference the student is expected to acquire the grammatical principles inductively and 
then to compare his findings with the statements of the appendix. Such a method has the 
advantage of unifying the student’s impressions about single grammatical topics. It assumes, 
of course, a preliminary reading of the entire text before any detailed work is done. The 
exercises on Wortbildung seem particularly commendable since they introduce only those 
methods of word formation and meaning derivation most practicable for students at the inter- 
mediate level and omit practically altogether any discussion of cognates which can so often 
be misleading. The vocabulary, while not adapted rigidly to any particular frequency list, is 
practical, so that the composition exercises do not lose contact with ordinary experience. 

The book can be recommended to any teacher who feels the need of systematic grammar 
review in connection with a reading course. It might also serve very well as a text for a first 
course in composition and conversation above the elementary level, although the editors make 
no claims for its usefulness in this field. 

D. S. BERRETT 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Gipuz, Huco, anp Hotmes, UrBAn T., Les Contes des Sept Sages. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Cloth, Price, 70 cents. 
The Story of the Seven Sages, of Indian origin, tells of the falsely accused youth who is 


saved by seven postponements of his execution while the king, his father, listens to the in- 
dividual tales of the boy’s masters, the seven Sages of Rome. It was brought to France by 
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crusaders and pilgrims from the Holy Land, and, from a French version of the thirteenth 
century, the editors have retold these interesting stories. They have simplified the construc- 
tions and vocabularies, telling the first tales in the present tense, introducing new grammatical 
forms only as necessary, and adapting the Old French to easy Modern French. They have 
prefaced each story with a vocabulary, and have supplemented it with well-chosen exercises, 
giving drill in conversation, conjugation, recognition, choosing of synonyms and antonyms, 
etc. These exercises are brief, for the editors ’purpose is to present a book which shall “develop 
the ability to read with a fair degree of rapidity, rather than to serve as an excuse for what the 
student is apt to regard as grammatical drudgery.” The book is attractively printed and 
bound, is free from typographical errors (p. 32, the definition “‘crowned”’ for comblé does not 
fit the story as do the definitions on p. 51), and contains stories which should prove far more 
interesting than those which are to be had in most elementary readers. The cost is reasonable. 
Although the text is perhaps somewhat limited, the student will feel that he has made real 
progress in reading easy French through the use of this very satisfactory new publication. 
GrorcE B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


BALL, GEORGE H., MEYLAN, Epwarp F., and BALL, Crarice, M., Intro- 
duction to French Grammar. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938. Cloth. 
Price, $1.90. 


Phis book is among the first French texts to be issued by Houghton Mifflin under the 
general editorship of F. D. Cheydleur of the University of Wisconsin. The authors teach at the 
University of California and at the Marin Junior College. Two of the three authors use 
French as their mother tongue. 

The text is intended primarily for first-year college students and is, as the title states, an 
introduction to French grammar. The explanations are clear but may prove somewhat too 
detailed to the average freshman whose knowledge of grammar is meager. The authors have, 
however, endeavored to clarify difficult points by diagrams (see the lesson on the imperfect 
and the past indefinite, p. 172). The reviewer believes that this use of diagrams is overworked 
at times so that it tends to become confusing. The term “replacers,” used to explain certain 
personal pronouns, is novel and seems unnecessary. Some excellent features of the book are: 
(1) the reference list of suffixes indicating gender of nouns, p. 19; (2) the distinctions between 
words, such as éard and retard, p. 98; (3) the treatment of the passive voice, lesson XXXVI; 
(4) the summary of the uses of the verb tenses and the examples of the government of verbs; 
Appendix A. 

The text is divided into forty lessons, each containing grammatical explanation, vocabu- 
lary, passages from French to English and from English to French, and exercises. There is a 
review lesson after each five lessons. The vocabulary of 1,624 words has been checked with 
the Vander Beke and other word lists. The eight reading lessons, placed after each review 
lesson, contain, in somewhat simplified form, part of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme (the lesson 
on phonetics), and extract from the Notes sur l’Angleterre by Taine, and Micromégas. The 
Voltaire selections would have been more easily read in sequence had they been placed to- 
gether in the back of the book. 

The text appears to be excellently adapted for college use by freshmen who are well 
Prepared for foreign language study and who will probably continue French for at least two 
years. It does not seem suitable for high school classes nor for use by less well prepared college 
_—" will have to secure their entire knowledge of France and the French in a few short 
months, 

MrnniE M. MILLER 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 
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Dancourt, Les Bourgeoises @ la Mode. Cambridge Plain Texts, Cambridge 
University Press. No vocabulary. 


Les Bourgeoises @ la Mode is one of those numerous comedies of manner of the late 
seventeenth century. Dancourt (Florent Carton), 1661-1725, himself a well-known comedian 
of the troupe royale, is a master of witty, quick language and fascinating satire. He wrote pro- 
fusely and seemingly without effort, often creating mere sketches, as for instance this play, 
where not one single character is carefully developed, but where with simple lines an amusing 
picture of a whole social group is drawn. The play presents a rather mediocre society where 
everyone does everything for money’s sake without scruple. The whole of Dancourt’s work 
includes almost all the strata of his contemporary society and most of his characters engage in 
the making and stealing of money; thus there can scarcely be any question of revolutionary 
spirit or even of deep pessimism. All the author strove for was the unrestrained laughter of his 
audience at their own folly, and this goal he reached. He was a very successful dramatist in 
his day. In his later years, however, suddenly disgusted with his unmoral work and with the 
world around him, he turned to solitude and to religion. He even destroyed all those comedies 
that had not already been presented. His life thus furnishes another example of the inner 
discord within that brilliant period of French history. 

It is not easy for us to put up with the total lack of idealism, of criticism and sympathy 
that authors like Dancourt present. If we want to use their work as a mirror of seventeenth- 
century life, we must be very conscious of the fact, that for us this mirror will always offer 
a blurred image and that to draw historical conclusions from it is unfair to the time of Louis 
XIV. Students who read the comedy should first be given an ample historical background and 
should be cautioned against any kind of hasty generalization. 

HILDE ANACKER 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Horn, Dr. H., Der Menschliche Kérper (Heath Visible Vocabulary German 
Series) New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Edited by Erwin T. 
Mohme. Paper. 

The present volume initiates a series of inexpensive booklets designed for students of 
scientific German. It is of elementary level and of particular interest to pre-medical students 
and to students of physiology and biology. There are forty-five pages of German text. 

Words of frequent occurrence, whose knowledge is indispensable to the student, are put 
in the nucleus vocabulary, and “should be memorized before reading is attempted.” The page 
vocabularies “‘aim’’ to be complete except for this nucleus vocabulary, but by sampling certain 
pages, the reviewer has found some omissions, e.g.: irgendwelchen Einwirkungen (p. 3), gestal- 
tet (p. 9), Fliissigheit (p. 69), klar (p. 79) among others, Moreover, pronouns, articles, numbers, 
many common adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, and some cognates are missing. The 
word bloss (p. 78, 1.14) is an adverb and should be translated as such. 

Occasional notes contrasting the formation of German compound words with that of their 
English equivalent of Greek or Latin origin would have been enlightening to students. 

WitiraM F. KAMMAN 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Garcfa Lorca, FepErico, Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter, and Other 

Poems. In the original Spanish, with English translations by A. L. 

Lloyd. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Cloth. Portrait 


frontispiece. Price, $2.50. 


One of the saddest aspects of the infinitely sad Spanish tragedy is the disappearance of 
many young, brilliant minds whose talents might have been saved for the service of their 
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country and its culture. In that pitiful list the name of Federico Garcfa Lorca, poet, play- 
wright, theatrical producer, lecturer, student of folklore, interpreter of the soul of Gypsy 
and Andalusian Spain, who was executed by the Nationalists in Granada in August, 1936, 
stands out with special poignancy. Mr. Lloyd here presents Garcia Lorca’s famous “Llanto 
por Ignacio Sanchez Mejfas,” with its haunting refrain “a las cinco de las tarde,”’ in faithful, 
sometimes brilliant English translation, together with five other poems by Garcia Lorca. 
Spanish original and English translation are printed on opposite pages. The translator has 
provided an interpretative preface, a biographical note, and a brief bibliography. The book is 
beautifully printed. Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


RoBLES, Jost, Tertulias espafiolas. Exercises and vocabulary by William 
H. Shoemaker. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1938. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


In this work José Robles, who was for more than sixteen years on the faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins University and was associate professor of Spanish in this institution at the time of 
his disappearance in the civil war in Spain early in 1937, gives‘another valuable text to the 
teachers of Spanish in the United States. As in his Cartilla espaftola (Crofts, 1935), he presents 
a book that will hold the interest of students because of its lively style, delightful humor, and 
the spirited illustrations that are also from the pen of the author. 

Tertulias espafiolas follows in form the well-proportioned chapters of Cartilla espanola. 
This second book, like its predecessor, has the advantage of consisting of natural and interest- 
ing conversations, this time based on the discussions and disputes among a group of friends 
who for years have followed the Spanish custom of meeting in the same café. The topics that 
engage their attention cover important facts of the geography, history, politics, commerce, 
industry, literature, and art of modern Spain. But this book is of greater value for college 
classes than is Cartilla espanola because while this latter book is limited to the external experi- 
ences of a person during a day in Madrid Tertulias espanolas deals with fundamental points of 
the life and culture of the peninsula. 

The opinions expressed in this book are those of a seasoned scholar who has been de- 
veloped by wide reading and by acquaintance with other countries, and who has been so wise 
as to find leisure to meditate and to discuss his ideas with his family and his friends. He is an 
illustration of the value that may be derived from the café life that he defends in chapter 
twenty. In this chapter one of the contertulios argues that these gatherings afford periods of 
relaxation when men lay aside the unnatural life imposed by social conventions and express 
their thoughts freely, thus acquiring mental stimulus, clarifying their ideas, and making 
decisions. Of profit to many foreigners may be his comments on /a legenda negra concerning 
the romanticism and backwardness of Spain (pp. 18-22) and the laziness of its inhabitants 
(pp. 52-55). Very interesting is his appreciation of the género chico of the Spanish theater of 
the nineteenth century (pp. 83-84). The pages of this book show not only the serious side of 
Mr. Robles but also his lighter side. The recipe for paella valenciana is described so vividly in 
chapter nine to the man who wishes to have an apartment and do his own cooking because 
the author could make delicious paellas, of which his friends have very pleasant memories. 

Professor William H. Shoemaker, of Princeton University, is to be commended for his 
contribution of class exercises to the text. Not only has he followed the former Robles text in 
giving a list of twenty questions after each chapter but he has very wisely added a paragraph 
of twelve sentences in English to be translated into Spanish. As these sentences in English 
cover the material in the preceding pages no English-Spanish vocabulary has been provided 
at the end of the book. Professor Shoemaker has furnished in the Spanish-English vocabulary 
ample information on the places, persons, and literary and artistic works to which reference 


has been made. He has included also all forms of verbs that might be difficult for an elementary 
student to recognize, 
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To Mr. Robles’ wife and to his son appreciation is due for their collaboration in the 
preparation of this book and for their conservation of it through several changes of residence. 
Through their cooperation we have a text that gives in entertaining style discriminating 
evaluations of Spain and her civilization. 

EsTHER J. Crooks 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE, La Gitanilla, Abridged and edited by 
Carlos Castillo and Colley F. Sparkman. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1937. (Book V of the Heath-Chicago Spanish Series of Graded Spanish 
Readers). Price $.28. 


As in their previous adaptations (of Fernén Caballero, Trueba, Alarc6n, Pardo Baz4n, 
Padre Isla’s Gil Blas, etc.) the editors have skillfully managed to maintain the plot of the 
story in question with the use of a rigorously limited vocabulary. Students who have followed 
this series through the first four readers have learned 1,148 words and 158 idioms. La Gitaniila 
adds 249 new words and 45 new idioms, which are explained at the bottom of the correspond- 
ing pages. Moreover it adds them pleasantly and almost painlessly, and as far as the elemen- 
tary student is concerned, it may well be that he will learn with more confidence and greater 
success when new difficulties are added thus gradually, and when he is not grieved by con- 
fronting the full-fledged thought, style and vocabulary of a master. This Gitanilla, about one 
third the size of Cervantes’ creation, has been diminished in accordance with definite pedagogi- 
cal principles (with which many will agree) held by the adapters, and their work has been well 
done. 

Those who loved Cervantes as he was may perhaps like him less in this emasculated form, 
and may object to a very misleading statement in the brief section To the Student (p. iv): 
‘We (the editors) know that the reading of the preceding four books of this Series has enabled 
you by degrees to attempt to read with confidence Spanish prose as written by one of the 
greatest novelists of all times . . .’? Wrong. This adaptation is mot prose as written by Cer- 
vantes, for most of his picturesque turns of expression, his peculiar phrasing, hundreds of 
words which he considered desirable, and many of his ideas have been eliminated. Even the 
word castas is transformed into buenas, and the idea of adulterio into infiel. Is not that carrying 
modesty rather far? And all this in spite of the editors’ strange statement (p. iii): “We have 
not found it necessary to alter the original. Our task has been mainly to abridge and modern- 
ize...’ Even if we grant anyone the doubtful privilege of tampering with the work of an 
artist of Cervantes’ magnitude, for however laudable a purpose, it is unfair to imply that the 
artist’s production has not suffered in the process. 

The editors’ first sentence (“‘To the Teacher,” p. iii) very unfortunately states that from 
1605 “‘Cervantes’ pen was apparently idle until 1616 (sic) when he brought out the Novelas 
ejemplares.”’ 

NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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